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The January number of the Art-Jounnat commenced the Twenty-First Volume of that Work. Subscribers are aware that « 
New Series was begun with the year 1855; when we obtained the honour, graciously accorded, of issuing Engravings from the 
Royal Pictures ; of the new series, therefore, three volumes are now completed: while the series containing the Vernon Gallery—begun 
in 1849 and ended in 1854—consists of six volumes. Either series may be obtained separately, and may be considered complete, 
there being no necessity for obtaining the earlier volumes; indeed, these earlier volumes are not to be procured easily; the entire 
twenty volumes being worth “in the market” much beyond their original cost. 


We receive with much gratitude the several congratulations that have been forwarded to us in reference to our “ Coming of Age.” 
It is somewhat rare to find a Journal so long existing under the same management by which it was commenced; and we review our 
twenty years’ labour with natural and justifiable pride. 


We trust to retain the continued support of our Friends and Subscribers; and to obtain the advantage we reasonably expect 
from increased and increasing love and appreciation of Art in Great Britain and its Dependencies, and also in the United States. It 
is not the least part of the satisfaction we derive from reviewing the past, to compare the condition of Art at the present moment, in all 
its various ramifications, with the state in which we found it when our undertaking was commenced. 


__ And we are not expecting too much if we ask that augmented support which shall be commensurate with the improved position of 
British Art—acting, as it cannot fail to do, advantageously for our Subscribers and the Public, by supplying us with additional power. 

_ Our Subscribers may be assured of our hearty and earnest zeal in continuing to conduct the Art-Jovrwat worthily; it remains— 
as it has long been—the only Journal in Europe by which Art is adequately represented ; and it will be alike our pleasure and our duty 
to render available every possible means of retaining the place we have, during twenty years, occupied in public favour. 
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Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jovawat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 





We reply to every letter, requiring an answer, that may be sent to us with the writer’s name and address; but we pay ™ 
attention to anonymous communications. 





The Office of the Editor of the Axr-Jovrwaz is 4, Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, where all Editorial communioation 
are to be addressed. Letters, &c., for the Publishers, should be forwarded, as usual, to 25, Paternoster Row. 
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EARLY ARTISTS OF FLORENCE. 







ig VEN when first we descended 
the Alps towards the plains 
of Italy, the anticipation of 
visiting Florence, the in- | 
tended term of our excur- 
3. » _ Sion, divided our thoughts 
* delightfully with the impressions aris- 
ing fromtheexquisite landscapesaround 
us. It was in the Val Anzasca, that 
most beautiful, and, they say, the hap- | 
piest of the Piedmontese vales, which | 
extends from the very roots of Monte 
: Rosa, a long day’s walk, down to Vo- 
gogna, on the verge of the Ausonian lowlands. 
One of the fullest and noblest manifestations of | 
that mountain crowns its upper end, and, as you | 
proceed, still appears at the end of the long 
vista of lofty steeps, clothed with woods of | 
various leaf, in wonderful magnificence. Lawns 
green as an emerald lie immediately around | 
you, sprinkled with flowers and flitting insects | 
no less gay—red grasshoppers and pale blue | 
butterflies ; descending rills abound at every 
turn, whose younger progress you see gleaming | 
among those higher forests above the fleecy | 
clouds; and the superb trees frequently em- 
bowering the path are vigorous in stem, and 
umbrageous in leafage, as any Orlando or Tan- | 
cred ever hung their shields on whilst restfully | 
musing in their errant wanderings. And Monte | 
Rosa still is there, shining through the branches | 
like a fair white summer cloud; and glacier | 
ridges gleam above Erminia’s bowers in this 
Alpine Ausonian Aready. It was an Elysian 
evening when we reached that part of the val- 
ley where the heights no longer bear an Alpine 
character. They part asunder, in smoother 
shapes; and then it is you begin to notice the 
terraced vineyards ranged along their sides, and 
the white oratories shining aloft, beside their 
green paths and platforms; and tall, slender 
campanili rise amongst villages seated in the | 
middle of the valley, where the convergent | 
steeps meet, or crest some sunny sylvan emi- 
nence afar. And this eastward vista of slopes, 
more smooth and retiring, is closed by a remote 
group of mountains of a mild form, quite Appe- 
nine id seeming, as we thought. Their ~ o 
as we well knew, discern, on the other side, the 
multitudinous heights of Como and Lugano, 
and the Milanese plain itself; then, perhaps, in 
the tender cloudless distance, resembling the 
last of the skyey vapours, sinking and dying 
away in the horizon—vanishing with exquisite, 
to-heaven-exhaling calmness. 

“Italy! Italy!” we exclaimed with delight, 
with voices as serene and joyous, at least, as the 
little bird’s then trilling from the thicket in 
that light air. It was our first picture of 
Italy ; and those far heights seemed to us as 
Ltrurian bills. Even then (so enamoured are 
we of the Arts, and of the associations connected 
with the fair city to which all that ennobles and 








refines our earthly life is so much indebted), 
the delightful expectation of visiting Florence 
frequently prevailed, brightening almost to 
visions, and enhancing the unruflled happiness 
of that hour, when paradise-like objects and a 
varadise-like air, woke us to paradise-like feel- 
ings. Bliss absolute it was, that walk down 
from ss Morelli to Vanzone, the hoarded 
memory of which has brightened many an else 
dull hour. y 

On such another evening, not many days 
afterwards, with these pleasing anticipations 
no way lessened, but rather quickened, we 
drew near the haven of our wishes, as fast as 
the railway from Leghorn well could carry us. 
Pisa was hidden behind trees : only just the tip 
of her leaning tower appearing over the tall 
flags of the Indian corn. But, by-and-by, the 
landscape opened, and beyond the festoons of 
the vine hanging from tree to tree, and forming 
the only hedge between the luxuriant little 
fields,—they were festoons which the fancy is 
apt to turn into a swing for a frisky Bacchante, 
—we beheld before us what Guiccardini calls the 
granary of Tuscany, bordered by a line of mild 
and sunny hills, their skirts scattered at various 
heights with bright dwellings. Empoli, one 
cluster of them, was passed, where, in the par- 
liament of the victorious Ghibellines, Farinata 
degli Uberti, one of the haughtiest spirits 
Dante encountered in the Inferno, by his sole 
voice saved Florence from being swept from 
the earth; for which good service the patriotic 
Dante might at least have given him a tolerable 
berth in purgatory, instead of that cruel, red- 
hot tomb in the infernal regions, from which he 
saw him rear his indignant form so proudly 
that he seemed to scorn hell itself. Further 
in the evening, Monte Lupo shone amidst hills 
covered with whole groves of the stone pine. 
They extend over the country far and wide, 
around heights crowned by convents, and by 
castles famous in the early wars of Florence. 
I remembered it was from these groves Benve- 
nuto Cellini obtained the loads of pine-wood for 
that marvellous casting of his Perseus, which 
he describes so boastfully, but with such a plen- 
itude of life and vigour, that any little disap- 
probation of his vanity soon escapes from the 
rising corners of one’s mouth in a smile of 
satisfaction at that potential lustiness of spirit 
which often bore him through his troubles so 
bravely. Magnificent, crowning appropriately 
a truly Italian landscape, are these extensive 
groves, running over rock, and hill, and dale, of 
the round-topped, umbrella-shaped pines, with 
their ruddy shafts, quite rosy in the evenin 
light, and their rich velvet-green, close-mattec 
foliage, forming the most antiquely poetical of 
shades; the very umbrage under which the 
bashful nymphs sought shelter from the too- 
fervid oglings of Apollo in the earlier golden 
days. We make no doubt whatever that Poly- 
pheme, glowing within and broiled without, 
carried one of them about uprooted in his hand 
by way of parasol, when he sought the im- 
ne cold Galatea, by bawling os compli- 
ments, in a voice like a whole herd of bears, at 
the mouth of all the 2tnean grottoes, or margin 


of the thickets round the Hybla fields. Plea- | 


santly we bowled along; the engine emitting 
swift curls of purest fleecy white vapour, which 
rose wreathing themselves under the 


evening hills as gracefully as if they had been | 
Naiads, who, having started from their silvery | 


beds in the morning to attend the blazing car 


of Phebus, were now about to descend again | 
in filmy dews, at this sweet resting sacred hour. | 


Pleasantly we rattled on, we repeat ; the long 


train of almost open carriages quite full of | 


lively passengers—English tourists, with porte- 
monnaie and wideawake amongst the rest, and 


ladies and gentlemen of the land, looking | 


strangely civilized, and conversing with that 
animated fluency, that ever-active, courteous 


olden | 


sympathy, that positive enjoyment of their con- 
versation, that downright luxury in it to which, 
alas! we are so little accustomed in our own 
country. But meanwhile the olive slopes and 
the villas scattered at the bases of the neigh- 
bouring hills were sinking in twilight shades, 
and a group of domes and towers in front, 
extending beyond a few lighted lamps, looked 
faint and unsubstantial as wandering shapes of 
mist. In fact, the end of all this is, we did not 
reach Florence before dark. 

Next morning we sallied forth on our pere- 
grinations Florentine, with our spirits as full of 
sunshine as a certain pair of little white clouds, 
the only ones in the serene azure, which we 
saw hurrying past Giotto’s various-coloured 
marble belfry-tower, as we approached it. Be- 
side it, as we rounded a corner, the whole 
cathedral suddenly shone on us—a pile of a 
strange nondescript style. Not Gothic exter- 
nally, except in doors and windows, nor dis- 
tinctly resembling anything antique, it may, 
nevertheless, be said to have prepared the way 
for the transition from the Pointed style to the 
classical Renaissance, of which Brunelleschi, 
who added the dome, was the great promoter. 
With white marble is the vast pile encrusted, 
variegated by rows of oblong-square panel 
borders, dusky red, green, and black, composing 
a decoration flat,-formally square, and wholly 
unmeaning, with something of the character of 
stiff old cabinet-work, of Brobdignagdian dimen- 
sions. It does not, in any way, illustrate con- 
struction. There is little other ornament on 
the surface generally; these architects in 
marble much relying on the costliness and 
colour of their materials for magnificence of 
effect. Nevertheless, on drawing near, one has 
to admire in those portals and tall narrow win- 
dows many Gothic details softly translated into 
Tuscan, in a very delicate and fascinating 
manner. Conspicuous amongst them are the 
most slender spiral columns, so characteristic 
of these Ausonian versions of northern ideas, 
and also the fig-leaf borders of the doors, 
charged with little living creatures of various 
kinds; every object presenting some new feature, 
and chiselled with as much beauty and finish as 
if the sculptor thought the chief interest of the 
vile was to be looked for here. Thus do the 
Italians, by their matchless delicacy and refine- 
ment as carvers and mosaicists, no less than by 
their unapproachable genius as ped (wma 
commonly atone for the barrenness and flatness 
of their invention as architects. Lifting your 
eyes far up from these minuter beauties again 
and again, they return to expatiate with delight 
on the dome, the largest, and, perhaps, after all, 
the most beautiful in the world; not so finished 
and ornamented as its Michael Angelesque 
daughter at Rome; more in the rough, indeed, 
in parts, but of delightful shape and propor- 
tions. What a satisfying ease and fulness in 
its curves, descending to the octagonal drum 
(Brunelleschi’s unrivalled triumph), with the 
lesser half domes crowning the apses beneath ; 
these last, like little children ar round 
their parent, repeating the lines of the vast 
cupola above, with a continuous harmony of 
composition which is one of the happiest fea- 
tures of the whole. Truly one thinks Michael 
| Angelo may have been right when he said he 
oul not surpass this. It is a fabric which, as 
one of the noblest ever reared for the highest 
purpose, the sun, no doubt, is glad to salute 
solely with his first fair rosy beams, before they 
descend on any other structure in Florence ; or 
| in the evening, when he says adieu beyond the 





| Carrara Mountains, is no less pleased to honour 
with a crown of ethereal gold, even after twi- 
light has thrown a solemn meditative robe of 
shadows over every neighbouring — 
In the earlier parts of the church we see a 
partial attempt to follow the Gothic; but it is 
an exotic which did not take firm root here. 
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In the ruder northern countries, where there 
was little or nothing for it to supplant, and 
where it was in harmony with the robust, 
daring, and active spirit of the people, it 
flourished with all vigour and native beauty. 
But here an architecture desce nded, with what- 
ever degeneracy, from the glorious antique, 
and perhaps in itself more congenial with the 
calmer and more cheerful Italian mind, still 
retained a distinct possession. The time- 
honoured classical traditions were too deeply 
aud proudly interwoven in the Italian memory 
and heart to be eradicated; and so, like the | 
old Roman language, the old Roman art made | 
head against the ultramontane invaders, and, 
before long, entirely prevailed over them. We | 
see it here, even at its feeblest period, main- | 
taining itself in the long horizontal leading 
lines, unbroken by Gothic aspirings of pinnacle 
or other vertical form, and triumphing outright 
in the simple calmness of the later dome. For- 
cibly is illustrated in the marble the extent of | 
the influence of the northern mind over the | 
southern, the temporary struggle between the | 
two, and the speedy victory in its own land of 
the latter over the former. 

The bright consummate flower of this Tus- 
canized Gothic is, however, the adjacent Cam- 
panile ; for there the Italian mind has modified | 
the northern conceptions into harmony with | 
its own more quiet, sunny, and femininely 
graceful feeling, with the most finished elegance 
and completeness. The northern buildings are | 
restless with upward strivings ; but this seems , 
rather the work of serener beings, who have 
already attained the object of their aspirations. | 
The Gothic, after its long impetuous wander- 
ings, here reposes on the banks of the Arno. | 
Here it res¢s, in slenderest shafts, like stems 
entwined with parasites, and quieter flowerings 
and enwreathings, worthy imdeed of some 
angelic bower. Were not Dante’s Paradise 
altogether spiritual, this tower, designed by his 
friend, is such a one as he might have seen 
there, raised for a monument of St. Barbara’s 
tower-precipitated martyrdom. Exquisite are 
its windows, some of which Giotto copied 
from the Duomo, with their rich Gothic borders, 
translated into flat mosaic of different coloured 
marbles, and their separate stars and rosettes, 
not repeated mechanically, but each differing 
m some way, and so proving itself to be an 
object of separate thought, and loving inven- 
tion. ‘These lovely decorations rise almost be- 
yond your sight, yet are evidently as delicately 
finished to the top as ever; as if the fabric 
were intended for the contemplation of the 
aery intelligences, not for man only. And 
beautiful is the colour. The white marble 
ae omagper | and the green and dusky red 
borders and backings-out of similar costly 
materials, have a cool silvery harmony. Rising, 
when first we saw it, in the blue air, which it 
reflected delicately in its pale shadows—the 
spiry edges of slenderest shafts and flower-like 
crockets just catching the sunshine, like dew 
frostwork—the pile wore an aerial look, as if it 





had more affinity with that pure sky, than with | 


the earth on which it is founded. 

A highly intelligent critic, Mr. Fergusson, 
finds fault with its utter straightness, its 
strongly-marked horizontal divisions, and “ the 
false character of its ornamentation.” In the 


two first objections we think he overlooks the | 


sui generis poetical virtue of the pile; the 
calmness and chasteness of which seem to us 


much owing to the peculiarities he complains 
of. With regard to the superficiality of the 


marble ornamentation, is not that sufliciently 
vindicated by its costliness and exceeding 
beauty? Nor should the sculptures be here 
forgotten—the reliefs designed by Giotto and 
Mm part executed by him, representing the dis- 
covery of all the Arts, productions full of 
thought and imagination—the Virtues, the 





Works of Mercy, the Beatitudes, the Sacra- | satisfied his curiosity ; 


ments. There are also round the base of the 
structure numerous statues by Donatello, 
Luca della Robbia, and others, “Sons of the 
Morning,” those admirable sculptors who freed 
their art from medisval ignorance and weak- 


ness. Pursuing the course begun by Nicholas | 


| of Pisa and his school, they studied the newly- | 


found antique with simplicity for its truthful- 
ness and purity of form, and always in due 


subordination to their own independent in- 
spirations, and to Nature, which they loved 
with a true and guileless fervour not often 
rivalled; and yet retaining a reverence for the 
old faith, they could, with their fresh and 
vigorous naturalism, produce saints and angels 
which will veritably pass muster as such. 
There are but few indeed of any time to whom 
Art is so much indebted as to these bold and 
single-hearted men. 

A more complete contrast to the minute 
delicacy of the Campanile cannot be, than the 
vastness, the utter plainness, and bareness of 
the inside of the cathedral itself. In general 
plan it has been styled one of the grandest of 


you reach the vast dome at the other end, with 


' more civilized countries of Europe, at which 


| churches. The heightening of the effect till | 


its apsidal recesses, has rarely been equalled ; | 
but in details, in all that gives interest and | 
beauty to separate parts, it is utterly wanting. | 


The nave has, simply, four immense excessively | 


broad pointed arches on each side, having large 
clumsy keystones with armorial bearings, and 
some few other most flat and incongruous 
attempts at decoration ; and the venerable and 
solemn character of the whole is now grievously 
impaired Wy a drab coat of paint, such as spoils 
so many Italian churches. In that excessive 
gloom, which the brightest sun never dispels, 
the small narrow stained windows, however, 
designed by Ghiberti and Donatello, are 
a rich and brilliant ; their colours being 
arranged in unusually broad masses and melt- 
ing gradations, for large effect, and not sacri- 
ficed to the figures by being much broken and 
scattered amongst them. At the end, the vast 
concave of the dome soars above you into a 
shade which happily much obscures that miser- 
able fresco of the “ Last Judgment,” painted on 
it by Vasari. The choir, which is under the 
dome, and corresponds with it in size and 
shape, is surrounded by a marble dado, or 
barrier, only three or four feet high, sculptured 
in relief with saints by that much abused artist 
Baccio Bandinelli. They are, nevertheless, 
very praiseworthy figures, executed in a mas- 
terly style, and with fine drapery. 

In a remarkable dearth of tombs and monu- 
ments, the eye pauses for a moment on a stiff 
and inanimate old portrait of Dante, placed 
there by public decree. It just serves to 
remind one a little of his wrongs, and of his 
tomb elsewhere, in the land of exile. The 
monuments of Giotto and Brunelleschi are 
near each other. Of all whose lives Vasari 
wrote, none are rendered more interesting by 
their moral and intellectual energy than Bru- 
nelleschi. Like Giotto, he is described as an 
ugly and insignificant-looking little man, but 
kindly and generous, and of the utmost vigour 
and perseverance in his calling. ‘ You have 
crucified a clown,” said he, looking at Dona- 
tello’s “ Dying Saviour.” ‘“ Make one thyself,” 
was the retort. Brunelleschi said not a word, 
but before long suddenly produced a figure 
which so astonished Donatello, that he dropped 
from his apron the eggs he had brought for 
their joint dinner, and acknowledged the in- 
feriority of his own work. When Donatello 
described a beautiful antique vase he had met 
with at Cortona, Brunelleschi became moved 
with so ardent a desire to see it, that he set 
off immediately, just as he was, in his rough 
attire, hood, and wooden shoes, and proceeded 
on foot to Cortona, unable to rest until he had 





first brought fair Seulpture with 


and Donat 

thought he had merely gone to eae Mh 
work, was greatly astonished when, a day or two 
afterwards, he returned with a careful drawi 
of the admirable relic, to which he had 

his attention. For years Brunelleschi medi- 
tated one oo scheme, to raise, and on a far 
grander scale than had previously been designed, 
the cupola of the cathedral, which from the un- 
precedented vastness of the space to be over. 
arched, had been left undone since the death 
of the first architect of the pile, Arnolfo, a 
century before ; and on a visit to Rome, he 
minutely studied the ancient vaultings there 
toe qualify him for the task. At length the 
wardens of 8. Maria del Fiore, and the Guild of 
Woolworkers, determined to raise the cupola, 
and, by Brunelleschi’s own advice, they con. 
vened a meeting of architects from the several 





many strange and absurd contrivances were 
propounded; Brunelleschi alone contending 
that the work could be raised without columns, 
or other costly and cumbrous supports. But 
his audience only laughed at his daring theories ; 
and on his becoming more heated, voluble, and 
demonstrative, they ordered him out of the 
room, and the indomitable little man refusing 
to go, they actually had him carried out by the 





ushers forcibly. Filippo, nevertheless, though 
now pointed at in the streets, was not long dis- 
couraged. He set himself to talk over privately 
one by one those who had treated him so uncere- 
moniously. And at length they placed the work 
in his hands; though much to his mortifica- 
tion, Ghiberti was associated with him as some 
check on his supposed extravagances and rash- 
ness. The ss then proceeded, but with ex- 
treme annoyance to Brunelleschi, who soon 
found the credit of his inventions in great ae 
attributed to his colleague, notwithstan 
Ghiberti’s very inferior ability in architecture 
generally, and his total ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of the particular design in_ progress. 
Unable to endure this protracted irritation, he 
conceived a planfor getting rid of him altogether. 
He pretended illness, and took to his bed. 
The builders then, of course, had to apply for 
orders to Ghiberti, who, not having been per- 
mitted even to sce the model, and indeed know- 
ing very little about the matter, was unable to 
conceal his inefficiency much longer. So soon 
as this was fully proved by a dead stop; anda 
loud murmur arose against Ghibertifor receivi 
his salary without equivalent services, Brunel- 
leschi recovered ; and after a little more job- 
bin inst him, he was appointed sole director 
of the bu ilding for life. He displayed extra- 
ordinary energy in its progress, inexhaustible 
ingenuity in combating every difficulty as it 
rose, untiring industry in superintending the 
execution of every part, even to apparen 
trivial details, which in his care for beauty 
still more for durability, he frequently wrought 
laboriously with his own hands. 

bie 





After listening to a story which 
Ghiberti in a somewhat unfavourable lig be 
should lose no time in crossing over to bw 
Baptistery, to raise our admiration of hi 
before his immortal gates. Of the three pairs 
of bronze doors to that building, the first = 
begun in 1331, by — of Fears * 4 

i ii ma 
sign by Giotto. Andrea may be to Fieentt 
from his native city, early in the a 
century. She had been born anew in the a 
lace, nearly a century before, to Niccola. 
Pisa, of a Greek mother, and was cradle 
the door of the Duomo there, in the yee 
antique sarcophagus, brought m a Pisan 
from the classic shores: and she te 
baptized by her sire, and consecrate ae 
Christian religion; and now, only @ “aie 
hundred years old, her body had stil oy 
of the meagre stiffness so frequently ¢ 
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teristics of early girlhood (one should not be 
surprised at it); but her spirit, full of guileless 
faith and deep feeling, was lovely, touching, 
edifying—breathing sacred enchantments from 
her wold hard habitations of stone and bronze. 
In this her early achievement, the southern door 
of the Baptistery, the — in twenty small 
compartments, are from the life of the Baptist, 
the guardian saint of Florence, with eight alle- 
rical figures beneath. Merely as a door, the 
esign is ype better than Ghiberti’s; the 
small reliefs forming panels more subordinated 
to the object they ornament ; whereas Ghiberti’s 
designs (though peerless in themselves) are 
simply ten pictures in bronze, hung close to- 
gether in most exquisite frames. Indeed, in 
other respects, Andrea’s gate has been far 
too much eclipsed by its neighbour. The de- 
signs it is true, are essentially Gothic in man- 
ner, but that elegance in the air of the figures, 
and in the beautiful chaste flow of the dra- 
peries, so often met with in the best medizval 
work, is very conspicuous in them; and the 
lively dramatic expression of action, and above 
all, the simple and solemn earnestness and 
pathos in certain of the groups, are highly ad- 
mirable. In this last respect they possess a 
venerable charm which Ghiberti’s gate, with all 
its superior art, leaves unrivalled. We know 
no design more solemnly beautiful than that of 
the figures bearing the body of St. John the 
Baptist to the grave. In the next group of 
the mourners bending over him, the unity 
of action reminds one especially of Giotto. 
One figure repeats exactly the attitude of that 
before it, quite in his emphatic manner. This 
is impressive, pathetic, significantly true to 
nature. The deepest passions make us like 
each other, bring us all to the same level, and 
tend to efface for the moment those individual 
distinctions of character and manner which 
prevail independently under less overwhelming 
circumstances. But though thus far, by all ac- 
counts, and according to all appearances, only 
carrying out the design of Giotto, it is notice- 
able that Andrea, in knowledge of form and 
power of rendering it, is far superior to him, 
and indeed to every other painter before Maso- 
lino and Masaccio. Nor, of course, is this sur- 
prising, since the more complex art, Painting, 
which requires much various science for its de- 
velopment, is ever of later and more gradual 
growth than Sculpture. Neither had Giotto 
inestimable relics of antiquity to help him in 
his art, such as those which taught the Pisan 
to express his designs with more refined and 
a truth than he himself could have given 
em. 

Specially Giottesque, too, are the allegorical 
figures on this gate, much resembling those 
wrought at Padua, when Dante was at the 
painter’s elbow, and probably suggested some 
of the highly ingenious and significant fancies 
with which they abound. On this Florentine 
portal we have, in the same spirit, Temperance 
sheathing a sword; Prudence holding fast a 
snake, which seems endeavouring to free itself ; 
Hope, youthful and winged, raising her hands 
towards a heavenly crown, and other similar 
devices. These Virtues are ranged beneath 
the Scripture events. It is pleasing to see it 
here hinted that the instruction to be derived 
from the latter must be based in some know- 
ledge and practice of the former. Fortitude, 
Temperance, Justice, and Prudence, are placed 
at the bottom of all, as fundamentals, as the 
very anchors of the mind, as our refuge in ex- 
treme disturbance and despondency, as the 
aids through which we are graced with calm- 
ness, judgment, and a perception of the juste 
miliew in all things. Above them sit Hope, 
Faith, Charity, and Humility, whom they will 
protect and guard against fanatical and foolish 
excesses. ‘This is wise, and eminently “ sug- 
gestive :” too wise perhaps for the intemperate, 





unjust, Cat Dante; and a pregnant hint for cer- 
tain wealthily-worded but thin-ideaed teachers 
amongst us, who would goad and whine us 
into a hair-brained notion of religion, in which 
such of these virtues as are the very ballast of 
the mind (Temperance and Justice especially), 
are as wholly overlooked and ignored as things 
of which they have no notion whatsoever. 
_Having madeourselves sufficiently acquainted 
with this admirable gate by Andrea the Pisan, 
it were well to proceed in order to the neigh- 
bouring Church of Or’ San Michele, to examine 
a work by his scholar Orcagna, finished in 
1357, twenty years afterwards, and the next 
great achievement in architectural decoration 
and sculpture produced in Florence. We 
allude now, of course, to the famed “ Taber- 
nacle” for the miracle-working picture of the 
Virgin. If Ghiberti’s gates are worthy of 
Paradise, this work of Orcagna’s may be said 
to be beautiful enough to enshadow some of the 
almost Saintly Spirits on the breezy summit of 
the Purgatorial mountain, when they read 
there, even for their information and enlighten- 
ment, some tender tragic poem of the heart, or 
gently humorous essay, or other lovely record, 
of this sweet human planet, which they so pur- 
blindly dis ed en they were on it,—a 
serious foible they have now to expiate. They 
find that with unvenial dogmatism, they misun- 
derstood the scriptural word “the World,” and 
kept from Love herself that liberal freedom 
needful to her health and sanity. The fabric 
to which we would now draw attention is as 
poms ag its Gothic way, that is,—and as 
elaborately magnificent as the other we have 
ae alluded to. At all events Dante, had he 
ived later, might have seen the fair Matelda 
arlanding such a pavilion with the flowers she 
iad just gathered on the banks of Lethe; or 
Beatrice might have stood under a similar 
canopy, perhaps, when she reproved her Poet 
for forgetting her after her death, prolongi 
her reproaches till his compunctious sighs | 
tears ended in a deadly swoon, poor man !—And 
yet, after all, the architecture is not stiff and 
craraped enough to be worthy of association 
with - most prudish and exceptious doctrines. 
It is a square isolated structure of marble, that 
once upon a time was white, but is now soft 
ivory-tinted, having an arch on each side, 
crowned by a Gothic gable, and a dome sur- 
mounted bya statue of St. Michael, which rises 
nearly to the roof of the church. Like a true 
Italian, Orcagna here prefers the round arch, 
though the main spirit of his design is Teutonic. 
The Gothic, then descending from the grand and 
free poetical imaginings of its best period,—the 
latter part of the thirteenth century,—had lately 
become more circumspectly elegant, previous 
to its vainly-constructional and florid decline ; 
and between the times when St. Ouen, and 
Cologne, and Winchester, were perfecting their 
races, this small Italian fabric arose, rich and 
autiful too, in its far lesser kind, and tem- 
pered to the spirit of those who reared it, by a 
strong infusion of Romanesque details. Beau- 
tiful in [themselves, these are here additionally | 
pleasing, inasmuch as they impart something | 
of that national character which is generally so | 
acceptable. The numerous wavy spiral columns, 
on resembling those in the cloisters of St. 
John Lateran, in San Clemente, Ara Cevli, and 
other early churches at Rome, are inlaid with | 
coloured and glittering mosaic; and octagon 
compartments are backed out by starry-work | 
in gold and azure, and marbles, and shining | 
metal and glass of brilliant hues, sometimes in | 
patterns almost classical in style. The simple 
cockle-shells (like memorials of pilgrimage), 
studding the white marble framework, form a 
beautiful and significant ornament. But the 
most important feature in this romantic little 
pavilion (in which Goffredo would have liked | 
to hang up and dedicate his victorious arms, or | 


Edward the Black Prince, for it was begun the 
year after the battle of Crecy) remains to be 
alluded to : the alto-relievi of the lower part of 
the structure. These are, we believe, the only 
authentic productions of Orcagna’s chisel now 
known toexist. They are weak and incapable 
in drawing ; so far, as well as in spirit and dra- 
matic power, much inferior to the work of -his 
own master Andrea the Pisan; yet a pure and 
noble Gothic grace, of a tranquil kind, distin- 
— the best of them. The “Marriage of the 
firgin”” has much of this. Mr. Ruskin, speak- 
ing of the “ Christ disputing with the Doctors,” 
says the story is marvellously told. This can- 
not by any means be said ; but at all events the 
compartment is highly attractive from its ex- 
treme simplicity and picturesqueness. The 
divine Child stands half way up a staircase ; and 
a bearded elder, under an arch at the top of it, 
holds up his hand in astonishment; whilst 
Mary and Joseph appear below, at the side of 
the stairs. These oe reliefs are from the 
life of the Virgin. The smaller traceries are 
embellished with the usual “ Virtues,”’ conceived 
quite in Giotto’s manner. 

The whole was constructed out of the 
offerings made in the Church of Or’ San 
Michele during the great plague of 1348, de- 
scribed by Boccaccio. Petrarch twice visited 
Florence during the progress of the work. Very 
likely—at least, it is a peradventure—he may 
have called in upon the artist whilst he was 
employed on it; and may, even to the verge of 
a sonnet, have conceived that it would have 
made a charming and truly amiable tomb for 
his Laura, who was indeed released from the 
trammels of her spotless flesh by the self-same 
pestilence, the remission of which this taber- 
nacle commemorates. When we turn from the 
delicacy of its architecture and sculptures to 
those grand and vigorous motives in the frescoes 
of “ Death’s Victory” and the “Final Judg- 
ment,” so rudely scored in youth by the same 
hands, on thewalls of the Pisan Campo Santo, we 
must needs admire the power and versatility of 
this artist, and begin to comprehend why he was 
surnamed Arcagnolo, the leieoah or, more 
briefly, Orcagua. Yet we entertain no doubt 
that the name of this so-styled Michael Angelo 
of the fourteenth century has recently been far 
too much exalted. The grandeur and force 
of the conceptions in the Pisan frescoes just 
alluded to are indisputable ; yet even these have 
been made too much of by ardent discoverers in 
criticism. For the most part, Orcagna’s re- 
maining pictures are lifeless, flat, and most 
medisvally conventional; distin ruished, indeed, 
by acertain Gothic elegance in the air and attire 
of the figures, but displaying a rudeness of Art 


not satisfactory, not rm creditable, in 


the scholar of Andrea the Pisan, and a poverty 
of invention which excludes all comparison 
with Giotto, excepting Giotto’s mannerisms, 
the most ungainly of which Oreagna (like all 
his immediate contemporaries) very ploddingly 
adheres to, and painstakingly perpetuates. 

The windows of Or’ San Michele were also 





designed by him in an original style, which re- 
mains peculiar to this building. The arches 
are circular ; and the foliated traceries of sin- 
gular elegance, minute and delicate, even like 
the filagree-work of the orifice, and reminding 
one that the inventor, like so many of his 
Florentine fellow artists, was a member of that 
craft, as well as poet, architect, sculptor, aud 
painter. 
After the completion of his Tabernacle, little 
or no progress was made in sculpture at Flo- 
rence till some forty years afterwards, when 
those most vigorous geniuses, Brunellescli, 
Ghiberti, and Donatello arose, and rapidly car- 
ried the art forward to an excellence which then 
paused for the august coming of Michael Angelo. 
Ghiberti, especially, took the lead in that which 
gives the most refined ideal beauty and elegance 
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In the ruder northern countries, where there 
was little or nothing for it to supplant, and 
where .it was in harmony with the robust, 


‘daring, and active spirit of the people, it 


flourished with all vigour and native beauty. 
But here an architecture descended, with what- | 
ever degeneracy, from the glorious antique, 
and oan in itself more congenial with the | 
calmer and more cheerful Italian mind, still | 
retained a distinct possession. The time- 
honoured classical traditions were too deeply | 
and proudly interwoven in the Italian memory | 
and om to be eradicated; and so, like the | 
old Roman language, the old Roman art made | 
head against the ultramontane invaders, and, 
before long, entirely prevailed over them. We | 
see it here, even at its feeblest period, main- | 
taining itself in the long horizontal leading 
lines, unbroken by Gothic aspirings of pinnacle 
or other vertical form, and clenptinn outright 
in the simple calmness of the later dome. For- 


cibly is illustrated in the marble the extent of , 


the influence of the northern mind over the 
southern, the temporary struggle between the 
two, and the speedy victory in its own land of 
the latter over the former. 

The bright consummate flower of this Tus- 
canized Gothic is, however, the adjacent Cam- 
panile ; for there the Italian mind has modified 


the northern conceptions into harmony with 


its own more quiet, sunny, and femininely 
graceful feeling, with the most finished elegance 
and completeness. The northern buildings are 
restless with upward strivings ; but this seems 
rather the work of serener beings, who have 
already attained the object of their aspirations. 
The Gothic, after its long impetuous wander- 
ings, here reposes on the banks of the Arno. 
Here it rests, in slenderest shafts, like stems 
entwined with parasites, and quieter flowerings 
and enwreathings, worthy indeed of some 
angelic bower. Were not Dante’s Paradise 
altogether spiritual, this tower, designed by his 
friend, is such a one as he might have seen 
there, raised for a monument of St. Barbara’s 
tower-precipitated martyrdom. Exquisite are 
its windows, some of which Giotto copied 
from the Duomo, with their rich Gothic borders, 
translated into flat mosaic of different coloured 
marbles, and their separate stars and rosettes, 
not repeated mechanically, but each differing 
in some. way, and so proving itself to be an 
object of separate thought, and loving inven- 
tion. ‘These lovely decorations rise almost be- 
_— your sight, yet are evidently as delicately 

nished to the top as ever; as if the fabric 
were intended for the contemplation of the 
aery intelligences, not for man only. And 
beautiful is the colour. The white marble 


ss, and the green and dusky red | 


rders and backings-out of similar costly 
materials, have a cool silvery harmony. Rising, 
when first we saw it, in the blue air, which it 
reflected delicately in its pale shadows—the 
spiry edges of slenderest shafts and flower-like 
crockets just catching the sunshine, like dew 
frostwork—the pile wore an aerial look, as if it 
had more affinity with that pure sky, than with 
the earth on which it is founded. 

A highly intelligent critic, Mr. Fergusson, 
finds fault with its utter straightness, its 
strongly-marked horizontal divisions, and “ the 
false character of its ornamentation.” 
two first objections we think he overlooks the 
sui generis poetical virtue of the pile; the 
calmness and chasteness of which seem to us 
much owing to the peculiarities he complains 
of. With regard to the superficiality of the 
marble ornamentation, is not that sufficiently 
vindicated by its costliness and exceeding 
beauty? Nor should the sculptures be here 
forgotten—the reliefs designed by Giotto and 
in part executed by him, representing the dis- 
covery of all the Arts, productions full of 
thought and imagination—the Virtues, the 


| solemn character of the whole is now ‘potpuen 


In the | 


Works of Mercy, the Beatitudes, the Seow 
ments. There are also round the base of the | 
structure numerous statues by Donatello, | 
Luca della Robbia, and others, “Sons of the | 
Morning,” those admirable sculptors who freed 
their art from medisval ignorance and weak- | 
ness. Pursuing the course begun by Nicholas 
of Pisa and his school, they studied the newly- | 
found antique with simplicity for its truthful- 
ness and purity of form, and always in due 
subordination to their own independent in- 
spirations, and to Nature, which they loved 
with a true and guileless fervour not often 
rivalled ; and yet retaining a reverence for the 
old faith, they could, with their fresh and 
vigorous naturalism, produce saints and angels 
which will veritably pass muster as such. 
There are but few indeed of any time to whom 
Art is so much indebted as to these bold and | 
single-hearted men. , 

A more complete contrast to the minute 
delicacy of the Campanile cannot be, than the 
vastness, the utter plainness, and bareness of 
the inside of the cathedral its<lf. In general 
plan it has been styled one of the grandest of 

churches. The heightening of the effect till | 
you reach the vast dome at the other end, with 

its apsidal recesses, has rarely been equalled ; | 
but in details, in all that gives interest and | 
beauty to separate parts, it is utterly ae 
The nave has, simply, four immense excessively | 
broad pointed arches on each side, having large 
clumsy keystones with armorial bearings, and 
some few other most flat and incongruous 
attempts at decoration ; and the venerable and 


impaired by a drab coat of paint, such as spoils 
so many Italian churches. In that excessive 
gloom, which the brightest sun never dispels, 
the small narrow stained windows, however, 
designed by Ghiberti and Donatello, are 
strikingly rich and brilliant ; their colours being 
arranged in unusually broad masses and melt- 
ing gradations, for large effect, and not sacri- 
ficed to the figures by being much broken and 
scattered amongst them. At the end, the vast 
concave of the dome soars above you into a 
shade which happily much obscures that miser- 
able fresco of the “ Last Judgment,” painted on 
it by Vasari. The choir, which is under the 
dome, and corresponds with it in size and 
shape, is surrounded by a marble dado, or 
barrier, only three or four feet high, sculptured 
in relief with saints by that much abused artist 
Baccio Bandinelli. They are, nevertheless, 
very praiseworthy figures, executed in a mas- 
terly style, and with fine drapery. 

In a remarkable dearth of tombs and monu- 
ments, the eye pauses for a moment on a stiff 
and inanimate old portrait of Dante, placed 
| . : 
| there by public decree. It just serves to 

remind one a little of his wrongs, and of his 
| tomb elsewhere, in the land of exile. The 
; monuments of Giotto and Brunelleschi are 
near each other. Of all whose lives Vasari 
| wrote, none are rendered more interesting by 
their moral and intellectual energy than Bru- 
| nelleschi. Like Giotto, he is described as an 
ugly and insignificant-looking little man, but 
kindly and generous, and of the utmost vigour 
and eon in his calling. ‘You have 
crucified a clown,” said he, looking at Dona- 
tello’s “ Dying Saviour.” “ Make one thyself,” 
was the retort. Brunelleschi said not a word, 
but before long suddenly produced a figure 
which so astonished Donatello, that he dropped 
from his apron the eggs he had brought for 
their joint dinner, and acknowledged the in- 
feriority of his own work. When Donatello 
described a beautiful antique vase he had met 
with at Cortona, Brunelleschi became moved 
with so ardent a desire to see it, that he set 
off immediately, just as he was, in his rough 
attire, hood, and wooden shoes, and proceeded 
on foot to Cortona, unable to rest until he had 
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satisfied his curiosity; and Donatello, who 
thought he had merely gone to his ordinary 
work, was greatly astonished when, a day or two 
afterwards, he returned with a careful drawi 

of the admirable relic, to which he had called 
his .attention. For years Brunelleschi medi- 
tated one great scheme, to raise, and on a far 
grander scale than had previously been designed, 
the cupola of the cathedral, which from the un- 


_ precedented vastness of the space to be over- 


arched, had been left undone since the death 
of the first architect of the pile, Arnolfo, a 
century before ; and on a visit to Rome, he 
minutely studied the ancient vaultings there 
to qualify him for the task. At length the 
wardens of S. Maria del Fiore, and the Guild of 


| Woolworkers, determined to raise the cupola, 


and, by Brunelleschi’s own advice, they con- 
vened a meeting of architects from the several 
more civilized countries of Europe, at which 
many strange and absurd contrivances were 
propounded; Brunelleschi alone contending 
that the work could be raised without columns, 
or other costly and cumbrous supports. But 
his audience only laughed at his daring theories ; 
and on his becoming more heated, voluble, and 
demonstrative, they ordered him out of the 
room, and the indomitable little man refusing 
to go, they actually had him carried out by the 
ushers forcibly. Filippo, nevertheless, though 
now pointed at in the streets, was not long dis- 
couraged. He set himself to talk over privately 
one by one those who had treated him so uncere- 
moniously. And at length they placed the work 
in his hands; though much to his mortifica- 
tion, Ghiberti was associated with him as some 
check on his supposed extravagances and rash- 
ness. The cha then proceeded, but with ex- 
treme annoyance to Brunelleschi, who soon 
found the credit of his inventions in great part 
attributed to his colleague, notwithstanding 
Ghiberti’s very inferior ability in architecture 
generally, and his total ignorance of the prin- 
ciples of the particular design in progress. 
Unable to endure this protracted irritation, he 
conceived a planfor getting ridof him altogether. 
He pretended illness, and took to his 

The builders then, of course, had to apply for 
orders to Ghiberti, who, not having been per- 
mitted even to see the model, and indeed know- 
ing very little about the matter, was unable to 
conceal his inefficiency much longer. So soon 
as this was fully proved by a dead stop; and a 
loud murmur arose against Ghibertifor receivin 
his salary without equivalent services, Brunel- 
leschi recovered ; and after a little more job- 
bing against him, he was appointed sole director 
of the building for life. He displayed extra- 
ordinary energy in its progress, inexhaustible 
ingenuity in combating every difficulty as it 
rose, untiring industry in superintending the 
execution of every part, even to apparent 
trivial details, which in his care for beauty an 
still more for durability, he frequently wrought 
laboriously with his own hands. 

After listening to a story which places 
Ghiberti in a somewhat unfavourable light, we 
should lose no time in crossing over to the 
Baptistery, to raise our admiration of him 
before his immortal gates. Of the three pairs 
of bronze doors to that building, the first was 
begun in 1331, by Andrea of Pisa, after a de- 
sign by Giotto. ‘Andrea may be said to have 


first brought fair Sculpture with him to Florence 


from his native city, early in the fourteenth 
century. She had been born anew in the ap 
lace, nearly a century before, to Niccola .S 
isa, of a Greek mother, and was cradled beside 
the door of the Duomo there, in the well-known 
antique sarcophagus, brought in a Pisan ship 
from the classic shores: and she was = 
baptized by her sire, and consecrated to the 
Christian religion; and now, | about @ 
hundred years old, her dody had still something 
of the meagre stiffness so frequently charac- 
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teristics of early girlhood (one should not be 
surprised at it); but her spirit, full of guileless 
faith and deep feeling, was lovely, touching, 
edifying—breathing sacred enchantments from 
her cold hard habitations of stone and bronze. 
In this her early achievement, the southern door 
of the Baptistery, the subjects, in twenty small 
compartments, are from the life of the Baptist, 
the guardian saint of Florence, with eight alle- 

rical figures beneath. Merely as a door, the 
deal is perhaps better than Ghiberti’s; the 
sm saliclo Geniniogs panels more subordinated 
to the object they ornament ; whereas Ghiberti’s 
designs (though peerless in themselves) are 
simply ten pictures in bronze, hung close to- 
gether in most exquisite frames. Indeed, in 
other respects, Andrea’s gate has been far 
too much eclipsed by its neighbour. The de- 
signs it is true, are essentially Gothic in man- 
ner, but that elegance in the air of the figures, 
and in the beautiful chaste flow of the dra- 
peries, so often met with in the best medieval 
work, is very conspicuous in them; and the 
lively dramatic expression of action, and above 
all, the simple and solemn earnestness and 
pathos in certain of the groups, are highly ad- 
mirable. In this last respect they possess a 
venerable charm which Ghiberti’s gate, with all 
its superior art, leaves unrivalled. We know 
no design more solemnly beautiful than that of 
the figures bearing the body of St. John the 
Baptist to the grave. In the next group of 
the mourners bending over him, the unity 
of action reminds one especially of Giotto. 
One figure repeats exactly the attitude of that 
before it, quite in his emphatic manner. This 
is impressive, pathetic, significantly true to 
nature. The deepest passions make us like 
each other, bring us all to the same level, and 
tend to efface for the moment those individual 
distinctions of character and manner which 
prevail independently under less overwhelming 
circumstances. But though thus far, by all ac- 
counts, and according to all appearances, only 
carrying out the design of Giotto, it is notice- 
able that Andrea, in knowledge of form and 
power of rendering it, is far superior to him, 
and indeed to every other painter before Maso- 
lino and Masaccio. Nor, of course, is this sur- 
prising, since the more complex art, Painting, 
which requires much various science for its de- 
velopment, is ever of later and more gradual 
growth than Sculpture. Neither had Giotto 
inestimable relics of antiquity to help him in 
his art, such as those which taught the Pisan 
to express his designs with more refined and 
ga truth than ne himself could have given 

em. 

Specially Giottesque, too, are the allegorical 
figures on this gate, much resembling those 
wrought at Padua, when Dante was at the 
painter’s elbow, and probably suggested some 
of the highly ingenious and significant fancies 
with which they abound. On this Florentine 
portal we have, in the same spirit, Temperance 
nS sword; Prudence holding fast a 
snake, which seems endeavouring to free itself ; 
Hope, youthful and winged, raismg her hands 
towards a heavenly crown, and other similar 
devices. These Virtues are ranged beneath 
the Scripture events. It is pleasing to see it 
here hinted that the instruction to be derived 
from the latter must be based in some know- 
ledge and practice of the former. Fortitude, 

emperance, Justice, and Prudence, are placed 
at the bottom of all, as fundamentals, as the 
very anchors of the mind, as our refuge in ex- 
treme disturbance and despondency, as the 
aids through which we are graced with calm- 
ness, judgment, and a perception of the juste 
miliew in all things. Above them sit Hope, 
Faith, Charity, and Humility, whom they will 
protect and guard against fanatical and foolish 
excesses. ‘This is wise, and eminently “sug- 
gestive :” too wise perhaps for the intemperate, 








unjust, bigot Dante; and a pregnant hint for cer- 
tain wealthily-worded but thin-ideaed teachers 
amongst us, who would goad and whine us 
into a hair-brained notio.. of religion, in which 
such of these virtues as are the very ballast of 
the mind (Temperance and Justice especially), 
are as wholly overlooked and ignored as things 
of which they have no notion whatsoever. 

_ Having made ourselves sufficiently acquainted 
with this admirable gate by Andrea the Pisan, 
it were well to proceed in order to the neigh- 
bouring Church of Or’ San Michele, to examine 
a work by his scholar Orcagna, finished in 
1357, twenty years afterwards, and the next 
great achievement in architectural decoration 
and sculpture produced in Florence. We 
allude now, of course, to the famed “ Taber- 
nacle” for the miracle-working picture of the 
Virgin. If Ghiberti’s gates are worthy of 
Paradise, this work of Orcagna’s may be said 
to be beautiful enough to enshadow some of the 
almost Saintly Spirits on the breezy summit of 
the Purgatorial mountain, when they read 
there, even for their information and enlighten- 
ment, some tender tragic poem of the heart, or 
gently humorous essay, or other lovely record, 
of this sweet human planet, which they so pur- 
blindly dis d when they were on it,—a 
serious foible they have now to expiate. They 
find that with unvenial dogmatism, they misun- 
derstood the scriptural word “the World,” and 
kept from Love herself that liberal freedom 
needful to her health and sanity. The fabric 
to which we would now draw attention is as 
es its Gothic way, that is,—and as 
elaborately magnificent as the other we have 
just alluded to. At all events Dante, had he 
ived later, might have seen the fair Matelda 
apery such a pavilion with the flowers she 
jad just gathered on the banks of Lethe; or 
Beatrice might have stood under a similar 
canopy, perhaps, when she reproved her Poet 
for forgetting her after her death, prolongi 
her reproaches till his compunctious sighs an 
tears ended in a deadly swoon, poor man !—And 
yet, after all, the architecture is not stiff and 
crataped enough to be worthy of association 
with be most prudish and exceptious doctrines. 
It is a’ square isolated structure of marble, that 
once upon a time was white, but is now soft 
ivory-tinted, having an arch on each side, 
crowned by a Gothic gable, and a dome sur- 
mounted by a statue of St. Michael, which rises 
nearly to the roof of the church. Like a true 
Italian, Orcagna here prefers the round arch, 
though the main spirit of his design is Teutonic. 
The Gothic, then descending from the grand and 
free poetical imaginings of its best period,—the 
latter part of the thirteenth century,—had lately 
become more circumspectly elegant, previous 
to its vainly-constructional and florid decline ; 
and between the times when St. Ouen, and 
Cologne, and Winchester, were perfecting their 

es, this small Italian fabric arose, rich and 
utiful too, in its far lesser kind, and tem- 
pered to the spirit of those who reared it, by a 
strong infusion of Romanesque details. Beau- 
tiful in [themselves, these are here additionally 
pleasing, inasmuch as they impart something 


of that national character which is generally so | 


acceptable. The numerous wavy spiral columns, 


much resembling those in the cloisters of St. | the filagree-work of the 


Edward the Black Prince, for it was begun the 
year after the battle of pe! remains to be 
alluded to : the alto-relievi of the lower part of 
the structure. These are, we believe, the only 
authentic productions of Orcagna’s chisel now 
known to exist. They are weak and incapable 
in drawing ; so far, as well as in spirit and dra- 
matic power, much inferior to the work of his 
own master Andrea the Pisan; yet a pure and 
noble Gothic grace, of a tranquil kind, distin- 

uishes the best of them. The “Marriage of the 

irgin” has much of this. Mr. Ruskin, speak- 
ing of the “ Christ disputing with the Doctors,” 
says the story is marvellously told. This can- 
not by any means be said ; but at all events the 
compartment is highly attractive from its ex- 
treme simplicity and picturesqueness. The 
divine Child stands half way up a staircase; and 
a bearded elder, under an arch at the top of it, 
holds up his hand in astonishment; whilst 
Mary and Joseph appear below, at the side of 
the stairs. These aed reliefs are from the 
life of the Virgin. The smaller traceries are 
embellished with the usual “ Virtues,” conceived 
quite in Giotto’s manner. 

The whole was constructed out of the 
offerings made in the Church of Or’ San 
Michele during the great plague of 1348, de- 
scribed by Boccaccio. Petrarch twice visited 
Florence during the progress of the work. Very 
likely—at least, it is a peradventure—he may 
have called in upon the artist whilst he was 
employed on it; and may, even to the verge of 
a sonnet, have conceived that it would have 
made a charming and truly amiable tomb for 
his Laura, who was indeed released from the 
trammels of her spotless flesh by the self-same 
pestilence, the remission of which this taber- 
nacle commemorates. When we turn from the 
delicacy of its architecture and sculptures to 
those grand and vigorous motives in the frescoes 
of “ Death’s Victory” and the “Final Judg- 
ment,” so rudely scored in youth by the same 
hands, on the walls of the Pisan Campo Santo, we 
inust needs admire the power and versatility of 
this artist, and begin to comprehend why he was 
surnamed Arcagnolo, the Archangel, or, more 
briefly, Orcagua. Yet we entertain no doubt 
that the name of this so-styled Michael Angelo 
of the fourteenth century has recently been far 
too much exalted. The grandeur and force 
of the conceptions in the Pisan frescoes just 
alluded to are indisputable : yet even these have 
been made too much of by ardent discoverers in 
criticism. For the most part, Orcagna’s re- 
maining pictures are lifeless, flat, and most 
medieovally conventional; distinguished, indeed, 
by acertain Gothic elegance in the air and attire 
of the figures, but displaying a rudeness of Art 
not satisfactory, not altogether creditable, in 
the scholar of Andrea the Pisan, and a poverty 
of invention which excludes all comparison 
with Giotto, excepting Giotto’s mannerisms, 
the most ungainly of which Orcagna (like all 
his immediate contemporaries) very ploddingly 
adheres to, and painstakingly a. 

The windows of Or’ San Michele were also 
designed by him in an original style, which re- 
mains peculiar to this building. The arches 
' are circular ; and the foliated traceries of sin- 





| gular elegance, minute and delicate, even like 
fi re orifice, and reminding 


John Lateran, in San Clemente, Ara Coeli, and | one that the inventor, like so many of his 


other early churches at Rome, are inlaid wit 
coloured and glitteri 
compartments are backed out by starry-work 
in gold and azure, and marbles, and shining 
metal and glass of brilliant hues, sometimes in 
patterns almost classical in style. The simple 
cockle-shells (like memorials of pilgrimage), 
studding the white marble framework, form a 
beautiful and significant ornament. But the 
most important feature in this romantic little 
pavilion (in which Goffredo would have liked 
to hang up and dedicate his victorious arms, or 


mosaic ; and octagon | craft, 


| 





h | Florentine fellow artists, was a member of that 


as well as poet, architect, sculptor, and 
nter. 
wo the completion of his Tabernacle, little 
or no progress was made in sculpture at Flo- 
rence till some forty years afterwards, when 
those most vigorous geniuses, Brunelleschi, 
Ghiberti, and Donatello arose, and rapidly car- 
ried the art forward to an excellence which then 
paused for the august coming of Michael Angelo. 
Ghiberti, especially, took the lead in that which 


gives the most refined ideal beauty and elegance 
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to the productions of the chisel. é ( 
in this respect, even in.the first of his Baptis- 
tery Gates, begun in 1401; is remarkable. 

This first gate was comyienced more than 
seventy years after the completion of Andrea’s. | 
The Signoria of Florence, and the Guild of Mer- | 
chants, resolving to add another door of a simi- | 
lar kind, decreed that all the eminent artists 
throughout Italy should be invited to a compe- 
tition. Then it was that the worthy goldsmith, 
Bartoluccio Ghiberti, eagerly wrote to his son- 
in-law, Lorenzo, a ees of the same craft, 
at that time working at Pesaro, urging ‘him to 
hasten back, since there was a glorious oppor- 
tunity for raising them both above the necessity 
of making. “pears” (earrings, that is) for the 
rest of their days. Lorenzo immediately re- 
sponded to the call, and presented himself, with 
the other candidates, at that ever celebrated 
Passage of Arts; and out of the whole number, 
the judges selected seven, as the best qualified ; 
amongst whom were Brunelleschi, Donatello, 
Jacopo della Quercia of Siena, and Ghiberti. 
Each of these was required, in the first instance, 
to produce, withig a year, as a specimen of his 
powers, a work in bronze, suited for one of the 
compartments of the door., The masters, thus 
set to work, concealed their labours with the 
usual narrow-thoughted prudence, all but Ghi- 
berti, who, with a more liberal and wiser courage, 
permitted every one to see his work, inviting all 
who visited his 4o¢/ega to declare their opinions 
freely. The result was a specimen with which 
no one could -find fault. Even Brunelleschi 
and Donatello, though their own desi 
next in estimation, 








8 stood | 
interestedly declared their 


The advance | in. that serene noble beauty and harmonious 
| grace, which form the most prevailing and cha- 
| racteristic charm. of his .works, he obviously 
, drew far more inspiration from the Beautiful 
| Gate of San Giovanni at Florence. . 


To begin with the border in our inspection of 
it. Its plants, flowers and fruits, bearing birds 
and little animals, and succeeding each other in 


| bunches, with all.the happy abundance * and 


freedom of nature, seem to wave, rustle, and 
flourish in the bronze, as in their own gardens, 
woods, and sweet fresh fields. Here are squir- 
rels cracking the bearded filberts, owls perched 
upon pineapples, peas traceable in their pods, 
birds pecking exuberant corn, and a truly mar- 
vellous variety and luxuriance of similar, things. 
And nothing in Art, at least so far as we know, 
combines lively expressiveness with ease, grace, 
and elegance, more perfectly than the beauteous 
little figures abounding in the ten panels, or 
bossy pictures, thus surrounded ; of which it is 
especially noticeable that they are clad in dra- 
pery of such grace and beauty of line and mass, 
that linen itself (so to a is made lovely. 
In the first panel, or rather the, first chapter of 
this Bible History in relievo, the whole story of 
our first parents,smiles out on you, delightfully 
as the first lively sunbeam breaking forth over 
a landscape. The Almighty is paternally raising 
Adam from the dust, as He alone has raised his 
children ever since. In the middle of the com- 

osition (the place of honour) Eve floats upwards 


| from his side, an’ emanation of beauty and 
| joy, supported by love-like little cherubs, and 


crowned, as it were, by a circling choir of them. 


| The Gathering the Fruit, and the loud-lamenti 


preference for it, and recommended that the | Expulsion, are also seen in the self-same, panel, 
work should be given to Ghiberti. . Art, they | which, for high poetic invention, is perhaps the 
added, would be wronged by any other decision ; | finest. Michael Angelo was not slightiy in- 
so that this gate is a monument not only of the | debted to it in his Sistine frescoes of the Mod 


genius of Lorenzo, but of the highmindedness 
of those two competitors. It contains twenty 
subjects from the New Testament, expressive, 
beautiful designs, lively, vigorous, simply pathe- 
tic, and in style (as in chronological position) 
something between Andrea the Pisan’s admirable 
door, and his own later masterpiece, which has 
far too much eclipsed it in renown, as it has 
also the production of the Pisan. It is inte- 
resting to see how, in adopting Andrea’s general 
plan, Ghibertihas improved upon it. -The panels 
which enclose his relievi are of the same Gothic 
form ; but for lions’ heads at every corner he has 
substituted human heads in constant variety ; 
and for mere lozenges and rosettes, a border of 
ivy leaves and berries, with lively creatures on 
them, executed with the freshest truth and 
spirit—a distinct prophecy, certainly, of the 
unequalled Art-victory which he achieved over 
such objects afterwards. 

The commission to execute the third door, 
the Old Testament Door,—¢he door,—was given 
to him spontaneously twenty-three years later ; 
and the work was twenty-eight years in .pro- 
gress. In this, few of the imperfections of the 
earlier manner remain. It is. wonderfully in 
advance of every other work of the age in grace 
and beaut t, and in richness of design and com- 
position. The ablest of the contemporary sculp- 
tors, admirable as they are, remain behind him 
in these respects, exhibiting in their productions 
instances far more numerous and conspicuous of 
inacturate or ill-chosen form: and as for paint- 
ing, it was scarcely emerging from the archaisms 
of Spinello Aretino and Lorenzo de’ Bicci; into 
the uncouth and almost laughable attempts at 
naturalism of Paolo Ucello.” No other compo- 
sitions before Raphael (or indeed after him, we 
may add) are so nobly and beautifully Raphael- 








esque a8 those of Ghiberti’s second gate ; and 
to them was Raphael perhaps more dee ly in- 
debted than to any ales works he studied at 
Florence during his youthful visits there. In 
vigour of drawing, and manly dignity of cha- 


racter, he learned much from Masaccio; but 


tion. Shem walking away with the. drooping 
head of shame from his inebriate father, .a 
fervid little Abraham kneeling before three dig- 
nified and flourishingly-winged young angels, 
next greet you in the bronze. The.wives. of 
Esau, grieving over the issue of his brother’s 
fraud, Son my bec curving grace in their forms 
and sinuous draperies, on which the youthful 
Raphael must long have dwelt with emulous 
determinations, when he stood before them. 
This panel, including every circumstance relat- 
ing to Jacob’s unfraternal device, is conspicuous 
for a certain domestic grace and quiet beauty. 
But in other compartments stirring and ener- 
Betic acts and emotions are represented with 

igh powers of expression and the liveliest ani- 
mation; as—the anguish of Jacob’s brethren, 
tearing their garments when they find the cup 
in one of their cudhe-codaieante iven; the 
astonishment and terror of the Israelites whilst 
the Lord is delivering the tables to Moses; 
their. hosts marching across the Jordan, and 
bearing elately the stones which were to be the 
monuments of.the miracle. Neither may we 
forget those little heads in the inner border, 
starting forth from the circlets with wonderful 
truth, variety, and animation; some of them 
being portraits, and of a piquant and humorous 
individuality. Nor the small sepia ec figures 
in niches between them, let us overlook, since 
they are exquisite indeed for poetic feeling and 
character, and minute beauty of form and execu- 
tion. Such is a slight glance at this incom- 

arable work, just touching on some few of its 
mnumerable incidents and beauties. No length 
of application seems to have had power to im- 
pair the freshness and animatjon of the artist’s 
thoughts; and when all is done, with what a 
charming humility and modesty he alludes to 
his work, in his own manuscript account of it, 
now in the Magliabecchian Library ; saying that 
“he had done his best in all respects to imitate 
nature, so far as was in his:power. All had 
been done with his best diligence.” * 





* To be continued. 


‘THE ROYAL PICTURES. 
THE OLD MILL. 
Iobbema, Painter. J. Co ,E . 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 6§ in. st uae 
MInDERHOUT Hossema is another of those forei 
painters of the Dutch and Flemish schools whoin 
English collectors have brought into special notice, 
and thereby given a pecuniary value to their works 
which otherwise they never would have obtained. 
The place aud time of his birth are unknown. Pil. 
kington supposes Hobbema to have been born at 
Antwerp, in or about the year 1611: Bryan says— 


“This conjecture bécomes, however, extremely dis- 


putable, when we consider the style of his pictures, 
and the scenery they represent. It is much more 
probable that he was a native of Haarlem, or that he 
resided there, as his landscapes are faithful transcripts 
of the views in Haarlem wood, and the envirous of 
that place.” We do not find that any of the Flemish 
writers upon Art claim him as their own. Mr. 
Nieuwenhuys, the latest, and a living, authority upon 
the works of the Dutch and Flemish painters, 
remarks that “ Houbraken makes no mention of 
Hobbema, neither is anything positively known of 
his private life ;”- aud positively contradicts the 
assertion made by Pilkington that he was born at 
Antwerp, and that Ostade and Teniers painted the 
figures in the majority of his pictures. “I have known 
many well-informed Dutch amateurs and painters, 
many of them of advanced-age, who have assured me 
that in their youth they were told by old people 
that Hobbema was born at Coeverden ; and such is the 
general belief in Holland. Still nothing positively 
can be asserted, for some have said that he was.a 
native of Vriesland, others that he was a Noord 
Hollander.”* We are told that nine cities contended 
for the birthplace of Homer; now, although we do 
not find that any such honour is paid to Hobbema, 
we are quite sure that a far larger number of places 
have contended for the possession of his works. 

The principal argument for classing him with the 
Dutch school is, that his pictures, both in subject and 
treatment, bear greater resemblance to this thanto the 
Flemish : the landscapes of Rubens, Teniers, Artois, 
Wildens, Huysman, Van Uden, and other Flemings, 
are readily to be distinguished from those of Rays- 
dael, or Ruisdael, Both, and Berghem, the great 
masters of Dutch landscape, and also from the works 
of Hebbema, whom. some biographers and critics 
suppose to have been the pupil of Ruysdael. “It is 
certain that these two great mén were upon friendly 
terms, and there is not the slightest doubt they 
travelled together over picturesque countries, in order 
to sketch and paint the scenery most adapted to 
their studies. In consequence of this circumstance 
the same subjects are often repeated by them, and 
they even frequently delighted in imitating each 
other’s style. We have seen productions of Ruisdael 
that remind us forcibly of Hobbema; but, notwith- 
standing, there is always a perceptible difference: 
the pencil of Ruisdael, and the touch of his foliage, 
are more defined by his triangular handling; Hob- 
bema is richer in colour, and his style of execution 
more magically harmonious. ..... It is to be traced 
in Hobbema’s works that he was on friendly terms 
with Jacob Ruisdael; and it appears certain that 
the two painters were already finished artists when 
they made each other’s acquaintance, which priely 
took place at Amsterdam, where Hobbema reside¢ 
He reckoned also as his friends several other eminent 
painters of his time, among whom were Nicholas 
Berghem, Adrian Van de Velde, John Lingelbach, 
Wyntrank, and others, = a. his beautiful 
landscapes with figures and animals.” 

No collection of pictures by the painters of the 
Dutch and Flemishschools is considered to be com- 
plete without an example of this charming and 
natural painter. Lord Hatherton is said to possess 
the finest specimen, for which he has refused an offer 
of £3000. Dr. Waagen is of opinion that it is an- 
su by any landscape in the world. The 
“Old Mill,” in the Royal Collection, 18 4 
picture, very carefully painted, and doubtless, at one 
time, was sunny and brilliant in colour, but the 
shadows have become very dark. ; 

It is painted on panel, and is in Buckingham 
Palace. 








¢ Idem. 


* “ Review of the Lives and Works of some of the most 
Eminent Painters.” By C. J. Nieuwenhuys. 
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BOTANY, 
AS ADAPTED TO THE ARTS AND ART-MANUFACTURE. 
BY CHRISTOPHER DRESSER, 


LECTURER ON ARTISTIC POTANY IN THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SCIENCE AND ART. 


Part IX. 


as suggestive of ideas or principles : we shall, there- 
| fore, term it suggestive botany. 

| _ No lengthened treatise is necessary in order to 
| show that botany, or rather botanical subjects, have 





| been used by ornamentists in all lands, and in all | 


ages, in this light, or for this purpose. ‘That they 
| furnished the Egyptians with ideas is certain, as also 
the Greeks, the Romans, and the medisval artists, 
and even the most modern: therefore, we naturally 


In these papers we have, at some length, noticed | expect that, rightly understood, they will lend us 


botany as adapted to the Ornamental Arts, and 


consequently have noted the forms of the various | 


vegetable organs, and the different works which 
they are called upon to accomplish, as well as the 
principles upon which they are constructed. As, 


however, man is an intellectual being, it is obvious | 


that he is not destined to be a mere copyist, but is 


gifted with high faculties of origination, which he is | 


called upon to exercise. Nevertheless, although 
man is in possession of these creative powers, the 
extent of their exercise is limited; and although he 
is apt to learn, quick to imbibe even faintly re- 
vealed principles, and to remould so as to adapt 
to his particular purpose, yet his faculties are 
materially exhilarated and enlarged by continual 
reference to the works of a perfect hand; and he, by 
his quick perception and active appropriating and 
remoulding powers, imbibes the feeling, appropriates 
the principle, and creates new images adapted to 
his purposes, yet, in many points, possessed of the 


feeling and beauty of the master’s hand. It is in | 
this light which we now wish to view botany, viz., | 





also individually this aid, for the fountain is yet 
unexhausted,—yea, it is only within about this last 
| century that botany has to any extent opened its 
vast ornamental treasury, and few ornamentists 
have yet reviewed its contents; so it still contains 
its great riches. 

Whether certain characteristic forms of given 
Art epochs were derived from vegetable products 
or not, it is not the object of these pages to inquire ; 
whether the Greeks derived their anthemion from 
the Honeysuckle, or whether it 
was the result of a pure ima- 
ginative faculty, we know not. 
This, however, we do say, that 
vegetable objects might readily 
have suggested it, in verifica- 


one petal of the common garden 
Mignonette, the Reseda odorata 
(Fig. 127). 





Fig, 127. 


suggested by trees is more than probable, the prin- 





Fg. 128. 


ciple of which our figure will readily explain (Fig. 
128), but without dwelling longer on this, we pro- 
ceed to show that the varied parts and combinations 


of vegetable organs are suggestive of an infinite | 


variety of forms and treatments. In these investi- 
gations we shall in no case give literal copies. 

The manner in which vegetable organisms sug- 
gest ideas is various; they may suggest principles 
of diverse characters, as of construction, or of aggre- 
gation or arrangement, or they may suggest certain 
forms or combinations of lines; or from the per- 
fect fitness which an object or treatment may seem 
to possess for a given position, it may suggest the 
adaptation of a similar object or treatment to the 
required position. 

First we shall notice botany, or rather botanic 
structures, as suggestive of constructive principles. 

“ Construction” is rendered of the highest im- 


to raise edifices upon such a principle as shall ensure 
| firmness and security, for a building cannot stand 
| unless its constructive principle is such as will secure 
a given amount of strength. To the ornamentist a 
' knowledge of construction is necessary in order to 


enable him pleasingly to decorate the raised edifice, | 


—for no decoration can be agreeable which is not 
in harmony with, or that docs not take cognizance 
of, the structure. In this assertion we are borne 
out by Mr. Owen Jones in that proposition where 
he says that “construction must be decorated; de- 
coration should never be purposely constructed :” 
in which sentiment we cordially acquiesce ; and this 
principle, as we have before intimated, is fully and 
beautifully carried out in vegetable nature. — 
Relative to constructive principle we notice first, 


| that, from the very nature of the higher vegetable 


portance to the ornamentist as well as to the archi- | 


tect ; for man, either instinctively, from necessity or 
from desire, dwells in edifices which he has to raise, 


organisms, a secure attachment to the earth, or sur- 
face from which they rise, is necessary, this being 


imperatively demanded by their vertical position. , 


|The means by which this union between the lower 


and a civilised people have many and varied require- | 


ments. To the architect a knowledge of “ construc- 


portion of the organism and the earth is sustained, 
is of high interest. Roots by growth elongate ut 


tion” is absolutely necessary, in order to enable him | their extremities, which is obviously the most easy 





4F 


tion of which we here figure | 


That Gothic tracery might have been originally | 
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method of penetrating the resistable medium in 
which they are called to develop; by growth they 
also multiply themselves by generating lateral arms, 
and this accomplishes, necessarily, a two-fold end, 
namely, that of imbibing more nourishment, and of 
fixing the plant by a sccure tie in the desired posi- 
tion. This branching is carried to an unlimited 
extent, till ultimately, by generation and multipli- 
cation, an extended, complex web is formed beneath 
the earth’s surface, varying in depth and in strength 
according to the size of the organism which it has 
to support, which furnishes the means required for 
the support of the plant. In order, therefore, to 
' overthrow one of these structures an extremely ex- 
tended series of fibres must be snapped, or that 
mass of earth, through which the roots are anasto- 
mosed, must be disturbed and raised. 

The branching of the root is not the only means 
found to exist in the vegetable world in order to 
secure plants in their required vertical position ; this 
is also accomplished by the distension of certain por- 
tions of the root's fibres, which fact we shall now 
notice. We have already shown that certain roots 
are diversely distended by nourishing matter being 

| aggregated in their interior, either through their 
| entire length or at given points: this accumulation 
of food not only serves to nourish the future plant, 
but, also, by producing a distension, becomes one of 
the most secure means of support to the structure. 
Fibres are first generated by the root or axis, in 
which, after they have attained a given magnitude, 
| these depositions take place ; therefore the forma- 
| tion of these protuberances is aa after work. Now 
| it is obvious that when these enlargements are 
| situated at intervals upon a fibre, that the difliculty 
of extracting that fibre by force is much increased, 
these distensions having the same effect, necessarily, 
as placiug knots on a rope in order to enable a more 
| secure grip to be sustained. The root of the Spirwa 
is a direct illustration of this principle, which was 
figured in our fifth paper; and the Dahlia root is 
one of its modifications, also figured in paper five. 
The conical root, as that of the Carrot, and the 
globular, as that of the Turnip, do not contract, 
on behalf of the plant, a more secure tie than a 
| more cylindrical form of root, such roots never 
being situated entirely beneath the surface of the 
ground; but we must not lose sight of the fact 
that these are, to a very great extent, the, result 
of cultivation, and are, therefore, not what we 
may consider as purely natural: these, however, 
even in their cultivated state, are possessed of 
small lateral expansions, which, to a considerable 
extent, secure the vegetable in its vertical position. 
The extent of this adhesion can readily be expe- 
rienced by drawing one of the roots in question 
from the earth. These latter forms of root, we 
must also notice, are never possessed by large 
structures, 

We not only discover a constructive principle in 
the root, but also in the ascending axis, with its 
ramifications. ‘Thus the arrangement of the arms, 
or lateral developments, must not only be such as 
will give an equal weight on all sides of the strue- 
ture, but also such as will transmit the weight to 
the centre of the mass, or central axis, and this must 
be accomplished by the smaller arms also. This is 
a consideration prominently manifest in certain small 
| structures, where each axis is surmounted by a 
comparatively large head of flowers, as an illustra- 
tion of which the Sweet William may be given. 

Without pursuing this subject farther, space not 
permitting, we proceed to notice the manner in 
| which constructive principle is revealed in the union 
of the leaf with the stem: on this part of our subject 

we shall, however, be enabled to offer but one or 
two examples. Leaf-stalks, which are of a succulent, 
| and, hence, of a weak or feeble nature, and which 
have to sustain large leafy developments, are fre- 
quently of a triangular sectional form, the apex of 
the triangle being directed downwards, and this is 
‘connected with the axis by a curve, which gives 
“necessarily great strength, as is at once obvious ; 
and the grasp of the upper margins of the leaf-stalk 
' is often of the most secure character, as our figures 
at once reveal (Figs. 129, 130). 

One particular instance, iu which the construe- 
tive principle is beautifully revealed, we must here 
notice; it is found in the Cow Parsnep (J/eracleum 
sphondylium). This plant is furnished with very 
large foliaceous developments, thereby necessitating 
i 
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the leaf-stalk to be of considerable magnitude ; 
however, the. lower extremity of the leaf-stalk be- 
comes so expanded or flattened as to be reduced to 








Fig. 129. 


foliage of this structure is supported. It will be 
observed from our sketch (Figs. 131, 132) that the 








little more than a membrane: nevertheless, by a 
certain treatment of this expansion, and a certain 
attachment of this membrane to the axis, the large 





Fig. 130. 


union between this expansion and the axis takes 
place around the entire circumference of the stem, 





Fig. 131. 


thie necessarily giving the greatest possible amount 
of strength; but, added to this, the margins of this 


sheath are incurved, forming a volute or spiral, | 


which obviously gives even greater strength than 
that of a tube, on which principle the axis to which 
it unites is constructed. 
Having briefly noticed construction as exhibited | 
in vegetable organisms, we proceed to notice botanic 
structures as suggestive of principles of ornamental 
grouping. | 
We stated, in the commencement of these papers, | 
that the top view of all vegetable structures was | 
that of a circular ornament, that is to say, that 
there is a given centre from which all the members 
radiate; and upon the arrangement of the various 
lateral appendages will depend the character of the 
composition: thus, if the members are arranged 
spirally (the top or upper developments necessarily 
being the smaller) a regular spiral ornament is pro- 
duced; thus we say that the spiral principle is 
suggested, therefore we may use what form we 
pleasé to enable us to produce a given effect, and | 
yet borrow and appropriate this arrangement: thus | 
nature suggests a spiral centrifugal disposition of 
parts. It also suggests that a series of parts or 
members of equal magnitude should be arranged 
round a fixed point by such developments as pro- 
duce/their leaves in rings surrounding the stem, and 
by such flowers as the Pink and Buttercup, and 
such aggregations of flowers as the Daisy. Vegeta- 
ble developments also suggest radiating ornaments, 
which are acceuted in given directions: thus we 





Fig. 132. 


have the triangular arrangement, as well as the 
square, pentagonal, hexagonal, and so on, by leaves 
being arranged upon these principles, as well as the 
parts of the flowers: thus in the Spiderwort we 
have a triangular composition, in the Wallflower a 
square, in the Pink a pentagonal, and the Lily an 
hexagonal. 

Vegetable products not only suggest radiating or 
circular compositions, but vertical or long aggrega- 
tions. Thus they suggest the arrangement of soli- 
tary members in a given order upon an elongated 
axis; and this order or disposition may be con- 
structed upon the spiral principle, in which two, 
three, or more members may form one unit of the 
spiral; and this spiral may revolve once, twice, or 
many times, in order to complete one unit of the 
arrangement of the parts, or to arrive at the repeat. 
These diverse arrangements are also suggested; but 
these are uot all, for plants also suggest that mem- 
bers shall be placed opposite to each other upon the 
axis, or in whorls; and that these pairs, or whorls, 
should be placed over each other, or alternating 
with, or crossing each other. 

Without entering upon the almost infinite varie- 
ties of modifications of these arrangements, we 
notice that vegetable developments suggest not ouly 
the aggregation or disposition of 8 of similar 
forms and magnitudes in these diverse arrange- 
ments, but also these groupings of parts of diverse 
characters: thus the first leaves developed by a 
plant differ from the normal leaves, and they again 
from the last, although the arrangements of all 








are similar. They also suggest this grouping b 
the arrangement of buds eae eek an by Pd 
arrangement of flowers round buds (Fig. 133). 
Plants, as we have before said, not only suggest 
structure and the grouping of 
parts, but also individual forms 
and unions of lines, Relative 
to the forms which they sug- 
gest we can say nothing, as 
forms cannot be described, 
but must leave each with a 
knowledge of the fact that 
the forms suggested by the 
membraneous, or leafy expan- 
sions alone, are almost infinite. 
Also in reference to combi- 
nation of lines we can only make one or two re- 
marks. It is a point worthy of notice, that a 
harmony, or pleasing contrast of line, seems to exist 
between all the parts of one structure, as between 
the form of the flower and the contour of the leaf; 
but as this relation is not understood, or has not 
been reduced to normal rules, we must satisfy our- 
selves with merely calling attention to the fact : 
this, however, is obvious, that certain groups of 
lines harmonize, that is to say, that there are a 
number of plants which develop leaves with similar 
boundary lines, and yet have flowers of diverse con- 
tours; thus the lines of these various flowers har- 
monize with the form of the leaves. We must make 
one other remark, which may also serve to correct 
a popular error. It has been said that a certain 
combination of lines which occurs in architecture, 
viz., two arcs or quadrants one superposed on and 
springing from the other, cannot be found in the 
vegetable world. It is found both in certain of the 
Alhambra and the medieval arches. This combina- 
tion, however, occurs in the vegetable world in 
several plants, one of which is an orchidaceous plant, 
which develops young plants from an old stalk: it 
also occurs abundantly in certain ferns called pro/i- 


Fig. 133. 


ferous, on account of their generating young plants 


from the old fronds. 

Nature also offers other suggestions, as the 
covering of joints, or the unions of lines, with 
diverse expansions (stipules), or the adorning of 
joints, by the judicious arrangement of certain pro- 
trusions and membranes, as in the Impatiens glan- 
dulifera and Scrophularia nodosa (Fig. 129). It 
also suggests the branching of lines and the union 
of the straight with the curve, which may often be 
judiciously employed in ornament. Without here 
entering further into this subject, we must notice 





Fig. 134. 


that ornaments of diverse characters are sug- 
gested by the various parts of vegetable structures, 
that is, that a leaf-bud presents certain gene 





Fig. 136. 
characters which suggest the embodiment of similar 


general principles in varied detail, and which 
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| 
nevertheless produce a similar effect, owing to 
the presence of the primary characters, which may | 
be furnished by the structure, or the aggrega- | 
tion, or disposition of the parts. We here present | 
two or three ornaments suggested by the developing | 
leaf-bud (Figs. 134, 135). Let it be clearly under- 
stood, however, that we do not put these forth with 
any pretensions to beauty: we offer them merely to 
show the principle, and leave it for ornamentists 
individually to appropriate the principle, and develop 
their richer compositions. 

We next offer a few treatments of leaves, which 
embody their characteristic features. The charac- 
teristical point of the Horse-chestnut leaf (Fig. 136) 
is, that it is composed of seven somewhat elongated 
segments, radiating froma common centre. Of the 








Fig. 137. 


Sycamore (Fig. 137), that the leaf is not divided into 
disunited segments, but is characterized by having 
five lobes; our sketch, to an extent, gives these points. | 
We next take cognizance of the effects produced | 


by certain flower-heads. We here offer one or two | 





Fig. 133, 


sketches containing some of the characters of the 
Thistle-head (Fig. 138), the Heliotrope (Fig. 139), 
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Fig. 140. 


and the Scabious (Fig. 140) ; then we have the ar- 





Fig. 141. 


| derived from the roots which we have before figured | 


rangement of the flower of the Onion (Fig. 141). | (Figs. 142, 143, 144). We also add a figure derived 


Most of these are, however, sectional, and have 
therefore been suggested by sections. 
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Fig. 142, 
The root also seems to suggest certain treatments 





Fig. 143. 
or characters which the ornamentist would do well 





Fig. 144. 
to notice. We here give ornamental treatments, 











from a young plant which has just issued from the 
seed (Fig. 145). 

One or two other points demand notice before 
leaving this subject, one of which is, that, in the 
vegetable organism, every part is treated ornamen- 
tally ; therefore this suggests that all parts of our 
composition should be treated thus also. When we 
take a spray from a plant, there is a little charac- 
teristic end to the branch, which is susceptible and 
suggestive of an ornamental treatment ; and as all 
parts are treated in this spirit in the vegetable, we 
may certainly treat this thus for our purposes. We 
subjoin two treatments (Figs. 146, 147) of this 
extremity of the branch (Fig 148). 
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Fig. 146. Fig. 47. 


Fig. 148. 


Further, vegetable structures suggest that every 
part of a structure should be employed for orna- 
mental purposes, for some plants develop their 
roots in the air, which appears to demonstrate that 
they, in combination with other parts, are truly 
ornamental ; and this we do say, that if a complete 
drawing is made of a plant which has been undis- 
turbed in its growth, the result will be a true 
ornament, ; 

Certain principles which have doubtless originally 
been suggested by vegetable structures, are so 
universally felt, that they now appear to be required 
instinctively. Thus the law of the alternation of 
parts, discoverable in almost every flower, appears 
to be universally required in all ornaments which 
even approach the floral form. The examples here 
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Fig. 149. 





figured (Figs. 149, 150) we have procured from an 
ancient warming-pan, and it will be at once seen 


| Fig. 159. 


' that, although the means of working these orna- 
| ments was merely by punching, yet the principle 

of alternation has been felt, for these little strokes 
| were placed between the circles, &e., to give the 
| required effect. 

‘We cannot now enter more deeply into our pre- 
sent subject, but strongly suggest the propriety of 
searching the inexhaustible mine of nature for 
ideas—for it is rich in suggestions, and it is ever 
willing to impart them to the earnest searcher. 
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THE ART-SEASON OF 1858. 





Wuenreas Art in other capitals is celebrated by one 
universal gathering, it is with ourselves a festival of 
many courses, from February until the “season” ex- 
pires of sheer fatigue. We commence with the 
Exhibition of the British Institution, upon which 
follow that of the National Institution and of the 
British Artists; then come the Water-Colour 
Societies, who surround us with their twinkling 
lights as with showers of asteroids ; and in May the 
Academy opens its doors, when we may behold that 
which we have once seen, but eschewed ever after,— 
the crowd of non-academical contributors waiting at 
the doors for their admission-tickets. We have at 
the same time an exhibition of French pictures, and, 
perhaps, a German collection ; and a notable addi- 
tion to the category in the shape of an exposition of 
the essays of the newly-established Society of Lady- 
Artists. Necessarily, the last in the field are the 
various Art-Unions, whose authorities invite a pub- 
lie inspection of their selections of prizes ; and, 
finally, we gird ourselves up, resigned to the rigid 
canons of high Art, for an examination of the year’s 
progress in the Houses of Parliament, for therein is 
our only exhibition in which “high Art” forms 
the important element. Although so well abused 
thereanent, we have as much of exalted quality 
in painting as our neighbours; for, “ mark it Ce- 
sario,” their highest aspirations, like ours, are 
prompted by public patronage, and the words “Cabi- 
net picture,” designate a thing by no means of British 
growth. If of the 1160 paintings hung on the 
walls of the Academy this year there were six con- 
ceived in the full spirit of our lecturers, which be 
they? Alas! we have given to the winds the pithy 
aphorisms of these steaming orations, which now for 
eighty-nine years have been so impressively deli- 
vered in Somerset House, and in Trafalgar Square. 
Reynolds, Fuseli, West, ye have preached and coun- 
selled in vain! Year by year we witness your conclu- 
sions reversed ; we have in our time seen your most 
“ incontrovertible” demonstrations shattered ; for we 
live contemporaneously with a sect of splendid here- 
tics, who prefer the adoration of Nature to the tradi- 
tions of men, There needed not a glance at the 
exhibjtions of this year to tell us that we have long 
since entered the era of the light literature of paint- 
ing. It is an easy, idle kind of study, demanding 
no reading up, or drawing upon any musty stores of 
learning. Behold there!—look here!—passim we 
see charming pictures realized from frivolous sub- 
jects, and other gemmy trifles that affect our inmost 
solicitudes made up of no subjects at all; for, as 
Murillo, and that pompous Diego Velasquez, did 
long ago, so do our painters—that is, go forth into 





the streets and highways, and cull from the amenities 
and acerbities of every-day life. And with all our 
admiration of the grand style, we acknowledge | 
warmly the domesticity of the popular material : and | 
yet, are there not mighty professors who declaim 
ayainst those citizens of the world, who condescend 
to aneedote in colours ; who would pluck from the 
walls of every exhibition all minor incidents— 

+ ————— All our pretty ones ! 

Did they say all ?— 
at one fell swoop ?"— 
And were it so, there would be nothing left—so im- 
portant a feature of our exhibitions does this class 
of subjects form. The “ pictures of the season” in 
the recent exhibition of the Academy were not of 
high class as to subjects ; indeed, as a rule, we have 
ever observed that the more ambitious the subjects, 
theymore commonplace the treatment. “The Derby 
Day” is a popular subject with a large section of the 
English people, having its upper extremity in the 
drawing-rooms of Belgravia, and its lower in the 
darkest nooks of Whitechapel; and within these 
he diversely-charactered and many-shaded varieties 
of society, which all contribute their quota on the 
Derby Day. That picture has very much augmented 
the receipts at the door this year; for the fame of 
the work attracted crowds from the country who 
understood the points of a race-horse—for these 
had been well cared for by J. F. Herring ; men who 
Traternized at once with their acquaintances on the 
canvas, who had been so admirably studied by 
Frith ; and to these visitors all the rest was unintelli- 
gible. But for the upper links of the chain there was— 

“ The glass of fashion and the mould of form"— 
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those for whom champagne is not good enough— 
those who live upon ortolans and Tokay—Frith has 
shown us that in this work he is more at home than 
in medizeval or even scenic story, and with a higher 
moral tone and concentration, he would effect some- 
thing more profoundly impressive. O’Neil’s pic- 
ture was a surprise, and so essentially different is the 
work in conception and execution from everything 
which has before come from his hands, that we should 
have gone through the entire catalogue ere accus- 
ing him of such a work had we been left to divine 
the authorship. Not only do the simplicity and 
firmness of the painting show a marked antithesis to 
all antecedent manner, but the subject itself is a 
departure from the long series of prettinesses by 
which his name has been signalized. The subject is 
popular, well understood, and much more deeply felt 
than it would be twoyears hence—so much has proxi- 
mate contemporaneity to do with the impression 
made by a work of Art. Paton’s ‘In Memoriam,’ with 
all its Roman grandeur of character, was passed with 
a shudder, although qualified with an exaltation and 
a mechanical treatment in themselves sufficient to 
make a reputation. ‘The Bluidie Tryste’ was also 
unfortunate as to choice of subject; its marvellous 
perfection of painting made it interesting to artists. 
Egg’s series—his narrative in three chapters—was 
also most infelicitons as a subject. Who is there 
as the head of a household that would maintain 
before the eyes of a rising family a history so 
hideous? Of such a picture we should be glad to 
learn the future destiny. He who seeks to possess 
such a work, must do so under suffering of some in- 
ward and yet open wound, for we cannot understand 
the taste that would dictate such a selection. But 
these subjects have ever been the highest in finish— 
an evidence of a most unwholesome idiosyncracy, 
and in working out such narrative the painter suffers 
infinitely greater fatigue than in realizing any sim- 
pler tale, because the excitement is proportionably 
greater. Many of the most remarkable pictures of 
recent exhibitions have been of revolting character, 
rendered yet more repulsive by microscopic treat- 
ment. Hunt’s ‘ Awakened Conscience’ was of this 
class, as was also Wallis’s ‘Chatterton;’ and yet 
more so his ‘Stone-breaker’ of this year. When, 
as in the case of O’Neil, there is offered in some par- 
ticular work a strongly-marked contrast to all that 
have preceded it by the same hand, that contrast 
being the fruit of more earnest thought, the result 
will certainly enhance the reputation of the artist. 
But if we be told that there is in progress a Jand- 
scape, or an interior, a battle-picture, or a dramatic 
composition from this or that famous painter, we 
know precisely what to expect ; we can name be- 
forehand the colours with which the trees will be 
painted ; we can indicate their forms, and name the 
colours which shall prevail in the foreground ; in the 
interior, also, the colours may be named, and the re- 
lative quantities of light and shade; and in the figure 
composition, the colours of the draperies, and the 
tints of the complexions: so much for confirmed and 
inevitable manner. And pictures thus painted are 
soon forgotten, being superseded in interest by any 
other in which nature has been grappled with. 
Mulready is, perhaps, the only one of our senior 
artists who yet works with the freshness of a stu- 
dent; his recent drawings from the figure are inimi- 
table, but he has been a yearly improving painter 
for the last half century. No two waves have ever 
been exactly alike, but we see in exhibitions the 
same waves year after year; yet, for the sake 
of nature’s varieties, it is not necessary to live 
patiently and watchfully at high-water mark. No 
two trees are precisely similar, yet the majority of 
painters have their own form for the poplar, and the 
like for the elm; still, for the sake of truth, it is 
not requisite to live in the woods, as did Mindert 
Hobbema, with a lark for his companion to wake him 
in the morning, yet it were better to take counsel 
of nature than thus year by year bestow their 
tediousuess on a long-suffering public. 

In figure pictures we look for something more 
than the picturesque; but in a great proportion of 
works which assist at all exhibitions this is the 
only quality we find. Who has not seen in the 
Shakspere subjects of the last and the early part 
of the present century the everlasting doublet and 
hose given to every male figure of every period— 
from that of “ Lear” to that of the “ Merry Wives 
of Windsor?” And even had we possessed a school 





as early as the commencement of the las - 
the stage would not have stood alone ™ arenes 
Julius Caesar in a peruque and embroidered anti 
waistcoat. The doublet aud hose period was suc- 
ceeded by the prevalence of the cavalier costume 
and with such material, and the looser execution of 
twenty-five years ago, it was not difficult to make 
a picture; and while these two modes so entirely 
occupied attention, there was but little study of 
expression : the most successful that we remember 
in this particular was Newton’s “ Lovers’ Quarrel.” 
A relief to these were the studies of Italian peasant 
life, which have been repeated until the mere sight 
of the costume to the habitué of the exhibitions 
causes a revulsion which can only be calmed by 
turning to some sedate and thoughtful emanation. 
We are threatened with a continuation of the mere 
picturesque by an invasion of Spain; but what we 
have already seen of Spanish costume has almost 
exhausted the field, and should Spain be crowded 
by our artists as Italy has been, we shall have a 
lengthened period of the prevalence of Spanish 
costume as before, without variation—the eternal 
mantilla, high back comb, short petticoats, with 
pink and black supplementaries: then we have for 
the men the small round hat, dating from the six- 
teenth century, the jacket, the padded waistcoat, 
brown or blue continuations, and leather gaiters ; 
with sheepskin for shepherds, and calfskin for 
herdsmen, with capricious variations, differing in 
little from the appointments of the raw Roman 
levies before they were drilled into legionaries. A 
consideration of such works shows at once their 
meagre merits, and how small a modicum of thought 
will suffice for the creation of a work of Art. The 
Fine Arts Commission has at length discovered 
those who, in the profession of painting, are the 
men of thought; but we know not whether we 
should declare ourselves indebted to it for so 
exclusively occupying them on the Houses of Par- 
liament. Such men as Maclise and Herbert have 
painted something more than costume pictures ; 
they do not feel it necessary to go to the Campagna 
or Grenada in search of the most vulgar element 
wherewithal an artist cau invest his works. Of the 
1160 pictures exhibited, members of the Academy 
have contributed 170 of all genres, though remark- 
ably weak in landscape and what is called history ; 
but it must always be remembered that Maclise, 
Herbert, and Dyce, did not exhibit. The absence of 
“history,” however, is not so remarkable as the 
want of landscape, the decadence of which is strik- 
ing in successors to such men as Richard Wilson, 
Gainsborough, and Constable. There were charm- 
ing examples of pure landscape painting, but they 
were not by members of the Academy. It is the 
most praiseworthy passage in the history of the 
institution that its members should have exerted 
themselves to assist in removing the grounds of 
that reproach to which our school was so long ex- 
posed—we mean imperfection of drawing. It is 
just that they should recruit their body from their 
own school, and perhaps their elections are justified 
by merit; but pure landscape is certainly ignored 
as a branch of Academical Fine Art. Hart's 
“ Athalia,” and Leslie’s subject from St. Mark, are 
the only two scriptural compositions by members. 
Alas! ’tis true, there is little demand among us 
for scriptural Art; a religious picture by the side 
of a well finished social subject, would have no 
more chance of popularity than a theatre for the 
representation of mediaeval mysteries next door to 
a house at which the staple were vaudeville and 
ballets. George III. expended thousands of pounds 
in promoting what to him was the grand style, 
but in this he was not seconded by a capable 
agent : he was, however, disposed to do more for Art 
than his two immediate successors, and in his time 
it would have been easier to assist the cause than 
it is now, when profane Art charms 80 wisely 
with beauties incompatible with gravity of concep- 
tion. National history is a national vanity, and it 
is, therefore, the duty of a public to celebrate its 
great men, and by communities only can this ; 

worthily done. How enchantingly soever Sir —_ 
Landseer might paint the fable of King log ‘ 

King Stork, the Houses of Parliament would be 
by no means a fitting place for the reception © 
such a picture; but an artist very inferior nony 
quality to Sir Edwin, might paint King ~~ 
and King Henry in such a manner as to be accep 
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able as an adornment of the palace at Westminster ; 
and yet, setting entirely aside the vast difference in 
the reputation of the two men, we know full well 
which of the two, the fable or the history, would 
be the more coveted in the picture market. The 
public prefer light and amusing reading to a dull 
narrative of facts, however important; they yield 
their admiration at once to the pretty, the interest- 
ing, and the picturesque—the most facile and snper- 
ficial of all pictorial qualities. An artist who paints 
repulsive subjects does so to please himself, and not 
his patrons; those who search out and adore the 
memento mort of Art, are an infinitesimal propor- 
tion of those who seek to gratify their tastes in 
picture galleries. O’Neil’s and Frith’s pictures are 
at once understood, the narrative in each is through- 
out perspicuous ; but Egg’s series is disqualified by 
two grave primary objections—firstly, a harrowing 
story; secondly, great obscurity in the paraphrase. 
A thousand different versions of the tale have been 
given, and there were thousands of persons who 
contemplated it as an enigma without a solution. 
Paton’s picture is exalted by points of expression 
that have never been surpassed in the best times of 
Art; but these are not patent to the intelligence 
that is untutored in Art, while the appalling story 
oppressed with woe the heart of the spectator 
whose teaching had not extended to an appreciation 
of the highest power in painting. But, after all, 
we are not more unhappily conditioned in respect 
of “high Art” than other nations. While the 
governments of other countries have been doing 
everything for the highest class painting, our rulers 
did nothing until the new Houses of Parliament 
afforded an opportunity for that kind of patronage, 
without which the school of Munich had never 
existed—without which the great works of Kaulbach, 
at Berlin, had never been designed, nor the school 
of Diisseldorf heard of—and without which the 
French school had never risen to that degree of 
excellence by which it is distinguished. 

But many are the sacrifices which have been made 
in the acquisition of public works. Versailles is a 
great museum of Art, but the palace contains, 
besides its works of merit, a large catalogue of 
productions, none of which we should be at all elate 
in possessing. There are, in our own first essays 
in the Poets’ Hall, in the Houses of Parliament, 
certain of the series which are altogether unworthy 
of their position; and so it is wherever Art has 
received government protection. When Barry, 
Haydon, and Hilton, threw themselves into the 
breach and died there, how little knew they of the 
natural history of the human heart! each blindly 
believed that his enthusiasm was the stimulus of a 
regeneration. On looking round the great room in 
the Academy, the visitor is surprised to sce such 
a diversity of style. The tendencies of our pro- 
fessors of the art show a wider range of maaner 
and feeling than is to be observed in any other 
European exhibition. In the Louvre—that is, in 
the yearly expositions—everything is sealed with 
the impress of a school reflecting most vividly the 
national character. The limited varieties bear 
strong cognate relations, and the emanation of the 
whole is one school and one teaching. That this 
does not occur among ourselves there is the evidence ; 
and that the “ school” system has not been popular 
among us is, in truth, a matter of congratulation. 
Mr. Ruskin, in speaking of the section of painters 
calling themselves Pre-Raffaellites, alludes to them 
affectionately as “our school; and perhaps the 
uniformity of their manner may entitle them to the 
designation ; but those which are properly Pre- 
Raffaellite pictures, form so small an element of 
our exhibitions as only to afford one shade of these 
differences of which we speak. We have alluded 
to the past periods of the picturesque—those of the 
doublet and hose, and cavalier periods ; upon these 
the curtain has fallen, and a new era, that of 
domestic story, has broken upon us: and in this 
the picturesque is not felt as wanting, because these 
subjects are treated with such sweetness of expres- 
sion and masterly technicality as have been rarely 
instanced among us. These, therefore, are the days 
of small pictures, for such now are the essential of 
all our annual collections; and if the object be an 
estimation of the public taste, let the curious 
inquirer visit the various institutions where the 
works are marked “ sold,”—he will, by a just pro- 
cess of calculation, arrive at a fair conclusion, This 





is said to have been a season of great depression 
with respect to pictures, yet, as in seasons of pros- 
perity, everything of any merit is disposed of. The 
sculptors have suffered much more than the painters 
from the absence of commissions. We know mem- 
bers of this department of the profession of Art 
who have not, during the last two years, executed 
any work of importance. 

The other exhibitions partake of the complexion 
of the Royal Academy, the range of subjects compre- 
hending everything but the religious and historical, 
and presenting a variety of small and very highly 
finished works. The works numbered in the cata- 
logue of the Society of British Artists is 919; 
those in that of the National Institution, 576. 
At the New Water-Colour Exhibition were hung 
833 ; and at the Senior Institution, perhaps a greater 
number; then there are the British Institution and 
the Society of Female Artists: making a total of 
works of Art exhibited this season by living British 
artists, of about 4400. As it is our duty to visit 
every exhibition, we have never missed one for the 
last twenty years, and on each succeeding season have 
Art-productions increased in number. They must 
find an abiding-place somewhere, and we marvel at 
the small number of pictures we have again seen 
that have made their first appearance at these exhi- 
bitions. The rule is, that we see them on the wall 
during their brief season, after which we see them 
no more. With respect to “high Art,” we are cir- 
cumstanced very similarly to our neighbours ; but 
who will say that in these islands there is no encou- 
ragement for Art ? 


Oo 
KING LEAR, AND THE MERCHANT 
OF VENICE, 


AT THE PRINCESS’S THEATRE. 





Tue brilliant succession of revivals at the Princess’s 
Theatre, which, under the management of Mr. 
Charles Kean, have made of that house Shakspere- 
classic ground, is drawing to its close. ‘“ The 
Merchant of Venice,” recently produced there, is, 
we believe, the last of what in the more emphatic 
sense may be called the illustrated series. The fact 
is one which we cannot state without regret. It is 
a triumph in an especial sense, that, after such a 
line of triumphs, the parting one should in some 
particulars overtop them all ;—and in the light of 
this concluding revival, we look lingeringly back on 
the long sequence that is so soon to be laid away 
amoug our other memories of lost stage glories. 
The review suggests to us certain considerations, 
which we cannot but state here, both because of the 
affecting character of their intrinsic truth, and be- 
cause they strongly enforce the argument of that 
debt which the public owes to Mr. Kean for the 
labour, of many kinds, bestowed by him upon these 
great reproductions. 

As our mind reverts to the character of the Art 
lavished on this succession of revivals—the match- 
less stage effects, whose charm as picture was made 
up of constituents every one of which was a 
teacher,—we are painfully struck by the evanescent 
nature of that to which so much of thought and 
genuine endeavour had been devoted, and out of 
which so much of beauty had been elaborated. In 
these reproductions, the Muses are invoked towards 
a ereation which they endow with all their gifts 
save only a portion of their immortality. The re- 
sources of genius, of scholarship, and of taste are 
exhausted for a result, soon broken up, to make 
way for its triumphant, and as trausitory, suc- 
cessor; and the whole brilliant series, after de- 
lighting and instructing the town for a fleeting 
time, passes irrecoverably away into the world 
of traditions. Next year, which will be the last 
of Mr. Charles Kean’s lesseeship at the Princess’s 
Theatre, it is, we believe, his intention to pass all 
these rich creations once more before the eyes of 
his audience ; and then, they who come after will 
know only what that audience shall tell them of 
productions wrought out with the zeal and labour 
that men bestow when they hope they are working 
for eternity.—The thought is affecting; and leads 
the mind yet farther into reflection on the condi- 
tions of the actor’s lot, taken in its general point 
of view. 


Of all the children of genius, the actor is em- 
phatically the one who out of the world of shadows 
to which he descends flings back only the shadow 
of aname. Things that he stamps with the visible 
characters of immortality, are yet as mortal as him- 
self. His starry writing to his time dies out in its 
heaven of thought, like the seventh Pleiad, How- 
ever far, in life, he may project the figure of his 
greatness,—he is unable to detach it by the grave- 
side, and it goes down with him. To the actor are 
wanting all the material devices by which the other 
poets of the world have been able to give an abiding 
form to their creations,—to collect and concentrate 
the subtile essences of their minds for posterity. 
Spending his days in a prodigal outlay of fancy and 
of feeling,—flinging about his life-path the fine gold 
of his inspirations,—the actor yet makes no invest- 
ment for immortality. The fire of his living genius 
brings out types that should be deathless, to die out 
for ever in the chill of the grave. The instrument 
is not invented which can photograph for eternity 
the crowding figures of his gifted heart. His in- 
tellectual shows “come like shadows, so depart.” 
His gracious presentments, however substantive a 
body they may have worn to the men of his day, 
were yet “all spirits, and are melted into air,—into 
thin air.’—The sage of Crotona was said to have 
the faculty of writing on the moon what might be 
read in far places, and through all times ;—and, for 
the most part, the prerogative of genius is of this 
kind, and involves the spirit of this fable. The 
poet, the painter, and the sculptor leave each his 
work behind him, to justify to the ages the renown 
it won, and, in its ‘‘ beauty,” be ‘‘a joy for ever.” 
The actor,—who, in a sense, is poct, painter, and 
sculptor, all in one,—has no evidence to either 
character in a form less fleeting than himself, 
However much he may possess to spend, he has 
nothing to bequeath. The stamp of his personal 
mortality is on all he does. ‘The consummate 
flower of his rearing withers with the hand that 
reared it:—the fountain of his genius fertilizes 
only the narrow spot of time on which he stands. 
* Stat nominis umbra,” is all the substance of the 
actor’s record. ‘To the men of our generation, 
Garrick is but a great name, and Roscius is the 
shadow of a shade. 

In the case of none other of the candidates for 
fame is the return of fame so instant and direct as 
it is in that of the actor; and it is well this should 
be so, and that such return should be most un- 
grudgingly rendered, since his gift of fame is thus 
fleeting. The actor should have noble treatment, 
because of this touching condition of his genius. 
That just debt of appreciation which is not paid to 
him in his own day, none can pay hereafter. The 
titles of his genius must be admitted at once, or 
they are so never. Of the judicial wrong done him 
now there can be no reversal in time to come, 
because the documents which are evidence in the 
case are by death obliterated for ever.—It is, thus, 
obvious, that the affecting condition of the actor's 
being to which we have alluded is not limited to the 
shadowy nature of his fame, when that fame has becu 
truly assigned,—but includes the risk of his missing 
it altogether. From the critical wrong done them 
during life, the other sons of genius have, as we 
have said, their appeal to posterity ;—and the errors 
of criticism are, thus, to them of small comparative 
account. The witnesses in their cause are immor- 
tal ;—and so, every fresh age is for them a court of 
reversal, and every sensitive heart that is born into 
the world is a judge of appeal. No great and 
abiding wrong can be done to the renown that can 
show always its own right. But the actor stands 
on oral evidence,—and his witness dies with him. 
For his place in the mere traditions of his Art,— 
which is all that his Art leaves him,—he must abide 
finally and irrevocably by the assessment of hia cou- 


‘temporaries. 


We have dwelt on this somewhat by repetition, 
because we think it has not been sufficiently con- 
sidered,—and that the office of criticism has not, 
in our day, been administered, where the actor was 
concerned, with all the earnestness demanded of it. 
It has been scarcely felt as it should, that this 
office, rightly understood, has something of a retri- 
butive function,—and that the actor, for the reasons 
which we have given above, has, besides his plea of 
right, the plea of a more than common § mpathy, 
bespeaking a large and generous appreciation at the 
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hands of the critic.— Not, we can confidently 
affirm, that any literary courts of ours are open to 
the charges of venality and corruption by which 
those of, a neighbouring nation are dishonoured. 
The dramatic critic does not here traffic with the 
fame which he registers, as he does in France :— 
young Paris of the press taking a bite out of the 
apple ere he awards it. But, passion, and prejudice, 
and the indulgence of a fantastic mood, and incom- 
petence in the judges cominissioned, and other forms 
of irretercnt or indifferent dealing with the theme, 
have all occasionally interfered with the frank and 
conscientious award of the honours due. From 
every one of these methods of wrong Mr. Charles 
Kean has been, himself, a sufferer, in the midst of 
efforts which should have enlisted the sympathies 
of all fiterary men in his behalf.—Now, it is to be 
observed, that, whatever moral difference there may 
be, the material difference to the actor is nothing 
between a careless verdict and a malicious one, if 
both be wrong :—that he suffers injustice as great 
from a false judgment accidentally, as from one 
wilfully, delivered. The picture, as we have said, 
and the statue, and the poem, are each its own 
redresser,—to convict the carelessness and to con- 
fute the malice, with its undying tongue ;—but no 
voice beyond the grave to which he has gone down 
pleads the player's protest to another generation, 
against the false or insufficient sentence passed 
upon his head in that fleeting period of time “when 
Roscins was an actor in Rome.” 

It is partly on considerations like these, as well 
as on the ground of the Art-constituents that make 
their especial appeal to columns like ours, that we 
have determined to make this Journal a complete 
record to the future of Mr. Kean’s remarkable 
series of-stage revivals. Since last we reported on 
these, the manager has added two new pieces to his 
repertory of Shakspere reproductions,—the tragedy 
of “ King Lear,” and the play of “The Merchant 
of Venice :”—he, himself, of course, playing in each 
case the leading part. In these two pieces, taken 
together, the method which governs Mr. Kean in 
his illustration of Shakspere is clearly expressed,— 
and, taken severally, in each the success of the 
method is triumphantly vindicated. It is no mere 
picturesque and unreasoned form of scenic enhance- 
meut that Mr. Kean employs. The character and 
amount of the decoration are in each of the in- 
stances before us, as in others of this manager's 
revivals, expressly determined by the genius of the 
thing decorated :—prescribed, as it were, by Shak- 
spere himself. The scene-painter, though instructed 
to be profuse in his illustration, is yet placed under 
the immediate direction and restraint of the poet.— 
In “ King Lear,” the incidents of the tragedy, as 
Mr. Kean says, “are presumed to occur when the 
land was peopled with rude heathens, and the minds 
and hearts of men, as yet unreclaimed by the 
softening influences of Christianity, were barbarous 
and cruel. It would be useless,” he observes, “to 
attempt any chronological representation of the 
costume and architecture of Great Britain about 
the period when, if we could possibly credit the 
strange relations of Geoffrey of Moumouth, Romu- 
lus was yet unborn, Nitocris ruled in Egypt, and 
Isaiah prophesied in Israel. I have, however,” 
continues Mr. Kean, “deemed it advisable to fix 
upon some definite epoch as the supposed time of 
action, if only for the sake of uniformity of charac- 
ter in the accessories of this great drama. The 
Anglo-Saxon era of the eighth century has been 
selected for the regulation of the scenery and 
dpesses, as affording a date sufficiently remote, 
while it is, at the same time, associated with British 
soil.”"— Here, the limitation of that species of ac- 
tuality in illustration which Mr. Kean employs 
elsewhere, is applied by the poet himself, and re- 
epguized by the manager. In obedience to the law 
of the dim period to which the action of the piece 
is relegated, no attempt is made ia this particular 
revival to give any vivid presentment of an actual 
particular life and time. ‘There is no effort at a 
delineation of living and familiar manners, because 
the text itself has not furnished the sketches which 
at ouce prescribe the picture and are its material. 

I'he scenic facts are confined to the above ar- 
chwological details,—introduced only for the sake 
ofa stage unity; and the wild poetry of motive 
and of action that triumphs through the grand old 
pyem receives no other stage-interpretations than 


the stage-realization of those natural voices to 
which the bard himself makes such magnificent 
appeal. Here, as elsewhere in these Shakspere 


| revivals, Mr. Kean speaks no language but Shak- 


spere’s by the voice of his scene-painter.—In “ The 
Merchant of Venice” the case stands differently,— 
and the same law of the text prescribes a more 
emphasised method of scenic enactment. Here, 
we are within the well-lighted historic time,—and 
its strong and clearly defined individualities are 
among the express motives of the piece. The 
characters of time and place are strongly insisted 
on by Shakspere as dramatic means,—and their 
emphatic marking on the stage becomes a part of 
the duty of finished presentment. Towards this, 
our means are abundant. To the student Venice 
and its medisval fashions are familiar, — while 
enough of what is peculiar to the City of the Sea 
remains unto the present day, to assist in their 
revival. The text of Shakspere’s play expressly 
plants us amongst a generation whose modes of life 
we know,—and Mr. Kean reproduces these modes, 
in honour of the text.—‘“‘In ‘The Merchant of 
Venice,’” he says, ‘‘it has been my object, to com- 
bine with the poet’s art a faithful representation of 
the picturesque city ; to render it again palpable to 


| the traveller who has actually gazed upon the seat 


of its departed glory; and, at the same time, to 
exhibit it to the student who has never visited this 
* —_— pleasant place of all festivity, 
The revel of the earth, the masque of Italy.’ 

The far-famed Place of St. Mark, with its ancient 
church, the Rialto and its bridge, the canals and 
gondolas, the historic columns, the Ducal Palace, 
and the Council Chamber, are successively presented 
to the spectator. Venice is repeopled with the 
past, affording truth to the eye and reflection to the 
mind.”—Accordingly, in this latest of Mr. Kean’s 
great stage presentments, we are visibly in the city 
of the salt lagoons,—and the daily life of Venice 
flows along its tides and over its bridges. In the 
town whose streets are strips of the sea, men, on 
his stage, hail each other, in the dialogue of the 
piece, from their gondolas, as with us they would 
talk to each other from their cabriolets. The Place 
of St. Mark is filled with the many-coloured life of 
the south and of the east:—the nobles, citizens, 
merchants, and populace of Venice, and the strangers 
in her streets,—each engaged in such pursuit of 
business or of pleasure as is a comment on the 
place and on the period. Through its appropriate 
human and architectural accompaniments pours the 
procession of the Doge. The masquing groups 
constitute a scenic interpolation; but one which 
(introduced at the close of an act, where the text itself 
refers to the masquings as forthcoming) offers no 
interruption to the text, while it contributes strong 
local colour. And through all this throng and stir 
of a life intensely Venetian, walks, in his fitting 
relations and with the true back-ground, the great 
central figure of the mediaeval Hebrew. Here, in 
this visible presentment of the island city, we have 
emphatically before us “the Jew whom Shakspere 
drew :’—the Jew who, in that middle-age time, 
haunted all communities, but mingled with none,— 
had his house in all the great marts of the world, 
but his home only in the far and desolate Jerusalem, 
—the Jew found everywhere, though everywhere 
solitary and a stranger,—but here, in his solitude 
and his strangeness, conforming to the peculiarities 
of that Venice wherein he is a merchant, and 
thrown into stronger Shakspere-relief than ever till 
now on the stage by the accideuts of locality with 
which Art has here surrounded him. Something 
of the heightening effect is conveyed at the Prin- 
cess’s which we fancy we might experience if we 
read “The Merchant of Venice” as we “swam in 
a gondola” on a Venetian canal. Since the famous 
episode scene in “ King Richard II.,”—or before 
it,—there has been nothing like so successful an 
attempt to place on the stage the real life of a 
dramatic action :—and if Mr. Kean did really need 
an auswer to the objections which have been urged 
against his illustrations of Shakspere on the ground 
of their interference with the text, he has himself 
furnished it most emphatically and triumphantly by 
this final production of his illustrated series. 

Under the sanction and safe guidance of the 





intelligent principle to which we have referred, no 
amount of illustration can, in fact, overlay the text 


| Of Shakspere. They have very deficient reverence 
' 





for the poet, who imagine that the scene-painter 
can coutend against him in a concurrence of ex. 
pression. It might be so with meaner texts. That 
which we are not unwilling to see overlaid, it may 
be quite possible by profuse illustration to overlay, 
But, it should be observed, that, in the sense of 
these Kean illustrations—most entirely subordinated 
when they are most largely expressive—it is not 
common texts that can be illustrated. What is, of 
all things, most striking in these illustrations of 
Mr. Kean’s is, the emphatic testimony which they 
bear to the poet’s own marvellous power as a scene- 
painter. There is not any one of these pictures 
that is not, as we have said, a reflection of the 
bard’s own immortal language. In the most elabo- 
rately picturesque of these presentments, Mr. Kean 
gives only what he finds. What page but Shak- 
spere’s, for instance, could supply to the stage a 
scene like the episode scene in King Richard II.,— 
obtained for the scene-painter by the very closest 
rendering of the everlasting text? Mr. Kean, who 
himself speaks Shakspere’s great original language 
so well, is never more a worshipper than when he 
thus shows how marvellously that language will 
lend itself to translation. The reverent hand that 
hangs Art-garlands on the Shakspere page, hides 
not with them so much as a letter of the undying 
inscription. The effect of these accessories of Mr. 
Kean’s is, as it were, to point his text,—not sup- 
plement it. By their means, he does for the eye 
what a good reader does for the ear,—emphasises 
his theme. His illustrations are contributions to 
the clear reading out of what Shakspere wrote.— 
Here, for instance, in “‘ King Lear,” Mr. Kean has 
elaborated his resources for the production of a 
stage storm such as never before shook the stage. 
Now, if the play in question is to be presented to 
the sense at all, it is clear that this stage war of 
the elements, whether more or less grandly imitated, 
is of the express prescription of the text. In the 
closet, the mind, left to herself, and sufficient to 
herself, will do her own work of interpretation,— 
and will hear the roar of the tempest through the 
everlasting verse. But the manager who tempts 
the student away from the closet to a sensible pre- 
sentment of the drama, imperfectly replaces that 
which he disturbs if he cannot surround his auditor 
with hurricane.—How grandly, then, in the midst 
of Mr. Kean’s stage storm, comes out the sublime 
egotism of the old man’s great sorrow,—which 
identifies the passion of his own grief with the 
passion working in the nature around him, and 
arraigns the elements that are beating on his head 
as co-conspirators with the daughters who have 
struck against his heart !—So, with “ The Merchant 
of Venice,”—as we have already said. In this last 
of Mr. Kean’s Shakspere revivals, the actual life of 
the city of the lagoons is produced with accessories 
which confer a wonderful vitality—not on the text 
itself, for there, as we have said, Mr. Kean found 
it—but on the stage reading of that text. The 
pictures painted by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin are of 
exceeding beauty as pictures ; but their distinctive 
merit is, that, like everything else that helps them 
in the getting up of this piece, they are coloured 
by the genius of the place and time. The stage 
atmosphere is, we repeat, intensely Venetian,—and 
the merchant Jew of Venice is thrown out by it 
in a striking effect of chiaroscuro. ; , 
After what has incidentally transpired in the 
course of our examination into Mr. Kean's prin- 
ciples and methods of illustration, it is needless that 
we should dwell at further length on particular 
instances. It will be sufficient to say, that, m 
“King Lear,” the Anglo-Saxon hall of state in 
which the aged monarch—surrounded by the pic- 
turesque incidents of his regal dignity, a8 con- 
structed from existing delineations of the a 
time supposed—enacts that strange, wild gente 
surrender and disinheritance, out of whose quai 
circumstance as motive grows the wondrous Pe 
immortal drama,—the heath scenes, swept by the 
tempest through which the vexed spirit arveaeage 
the majesty of its grief,—and the coast views, ¥ 
that cliff as a feature which poetry has consecr@ : 
into one of the famous peaks of the world, 
in “The Merchant of Venice,” the scenes — 
mentioned in St. Mark’s Place and by the om 
Bridge, through which fluctuates the oq * ilof 
life of the city of the Adriatic,—with the Ha the 
Senators, set out for the trial on the bord,— 
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Saloon of the Caskets in Portia’s house at Belmont, 
filling with the trains of her princely suitors, re- 
stored by Mr. Charles Kean’s version, from their 
stage banishment, to their places in Shakspere’s 
text,—and the avenue to the same house at Bel- 
mont, with the moonlight lying on the still lagoon, 
and the silence broken by lovers’ whispers and “‘ the 
touches of sweet harmony,”—all these are examples 
at once of the scene-painter’s art in its best utter- 
auce, and of the manner in which that art is made 
ministraut at this house to the text of Shakspere.— 
With the further remark, that we feel assured Shak- 
spere himself would have been well pleased to see the 
manner in which his matchless drama, in all these 
revivals, is expressed under the auspices of Mr. 
Charles Kean, we must bestow a few parting words 
on Mr. Kean’s personal share as an actor in these 
latest two of his Shakspere reproductions. 

The first remark that we have to make on this 
subject,—and it certainly is a satisfaction to us that 
we can do so,—is, that we do not find in Mr. 
Kean’s rendering of the Shakspere meanings what 
some of our contemporarics profess to have found. 
We cannot agree, for instance, with one of them 
who discovers that Shakspere has intended to paint 
King Lear as “a good-natured and rather stupid 
old man,”—or, that Mr. Kean so presents him. 
Neither is it our opinion, that in any part of his 
performance, it has been Mr. Kean’s design to 
regard the character of the king “from an almost 
comic point of view.” The “foolish, fond old 
man” of Shakspere’s text means a very different 
thing indeed to our apprehension from what this 
critic implies,—and so it does in Mr. Kean’s 
rendering. Neither on any occasion when we have 
been present during Mr. Kean’s performance of the 
part of Shylock, has he exhibited such an elaborate 
misapprehension of his author as is implied in the 
following bit of descriptive criticism :—‘‘ The sug- 
gestion that a surgeon ought to be in readiness to 
stop Antonio’s wounds, coming as it does from the 
‘second Daniel,’ puzzles him not a little. May 
such a provision be in the bond after all? He 
looks; he cannot find it, ‘’tis not in the bond,’— 
and confidence is restored.”—As these criticisms 
come from an eminent quarter, it is right that we 
should inform any reader of ours who may, very 
reasonably, hereafter decline to see Mr. Kean, on 
their report, that he does no such thing. Shylock’s 
search over the bond, in Mr. Kean’s impersonation, 
is, our readers may take our assurance for it, the 
sneering and affected search that Shakspere intended 
it to be. Mr. Kean makes no such mistakes as 
either of the above in his Shakspere readings. 

Mr. Charles Kean’s conception of the great 
Shakspere part of King Lear is clearly made out, 
and most emphatically pronounced. The besetting 
danger of the view which he takes is, that the 
emphasis may at particular points be ¢00 strong. 
While occasionally we, for ourselves, apprehend too 
great a strain on the leading string, yet it is undeni- 
able that in his most violent expressions of the old 
man’s moods, Mr. Kean is in harmony with his first 
and presiding intention,—and certain, that out of 
their strong colouring he gets an effect of contrast for 
some of the finest bits of psychological shading that 
the stage has to show. It seems to us that while, 
in this rendering of one of the most profound of 
all the Shakspere conceptions of a moral nature 
in exceptional circumstances, Mr. Kean gives us 
grander revelations than any in his Hamlet,—he is, 
as regards the entire part, on the track of a study 
as perfect as his Hamlet now is, without having 
attained to the perfection. The key-note of Mr. 
Kean’s reading of the part of Lear is struck in that 
very scene of disinherison which has procured for 
the wayward monarch from certain critics the title 
of “a rather stupid old man.” The passionate 
quality of the genial-hearted and fortune-spoilt old 
king has so overridden all the other parts of his 
nature, that his very egotism takes the character 
of a passion. Whatever chord in his heart is at 
the instant struck, rings passionately, and silences 
the suggestions of the rest. Hence it is, that, when 
a sudden blow is directed against his eelf-love, the 
very vibrations of a holier love, which are awakened 
at the same time, play in subjection to the chord 
that is master for the moment, and, under its 
influence, they actually contribute their part towards 
the infliction of the irrevocable wrong which be- 
comes the great tragic motive of the piece. Out 


of the key-note so struck, and so borrowing from 
chords more sacred than itself, grows the full 
diapason of the part. The wrong which love did 
to itself, makes a part of the pang which it suffers 
in view of the wrong done to it by others. The 
sense of outraged nature is in proportion to the 
passionate quality of the nature that has been ont- 
raged. The strength of the sentiment which had 
betrayed the hasty old man into weakncss—as 
excess of light will induce momentary blindness— 
has in itself something sublime, which the word 
“stupid,” as applied to its action, ill describes ; 
and the strength and the weakuess are alike por- 
tions of that mighty after-sorrow which the pas- 
sionate spirit feeds till the mortal tenement is too 
narrow for its expatiation, and it looks abroad to 
the nature without for its types and its exponents, 
and summons the universal elemeuts as its witnesses 
and its avengers. ‘The manner in which the 
wounded heart gradually loses the power, while it 
retains the habit, of self-refereuce,—in which the 
world within and the world without mingle their 
figures for the smitten brain,—in which the imagi- 
native faculty that had enhanced the pang from the 
first, gilds it afterwards with illustrations,—while 
fragments of a wisdom most profound, and snatches 
of a kindliness most affecting, turn up, amid the 
wreck of the mind, to testify to the wealth of its 
original freight,—all this constitutes one of the 
grandest mental pictures that the page of Shakspere 
yields,—and was interpreted by Mr. Kean in a way 
that for the most part was of the highest art, and 
at points attained to the sublime in presentment. 
The growth of the sorrow, and the growth of the 
madness in which it ends, are alike psychologically 
explained in Mr. Kean’s acting; while ever and 
anon, through an occasional break in the mental 
cloud, he gives us glimpses into the native gentle- 
ness of the spirit that had been overcast.—The 
nature of the old man, too, has become solemnized 
by its suffering. The grief which came at first, in 
conformity with his own quick instincts, like a 
sharp and intolerable sting, has sublimed into a 
great and regal sorrow, that sends the injured 
monarch out into the tempest, wearing it as his 
tragic crown. The old whitcheaded king talking 
with the storm, not shrinking beneath it,—or from 
out the visible shadow on his mind uttering oracular 
truth,—has put on the air and aspect of a prophet. 
The transitions, too, from the wilful passion that 
nourished itself, to the mental helplessness that 
played with straws, were most finely marked. So 
were the partial re-awakenings from this epilepsy of 
the mind,—and the limit shown to the re-awakening. 
We are made to see quite clearly, that no after- 
sunshine could ever again have lighted all the 
corners of that clonded heart.—If we were to hint 
objections, where we have so much for which we 
are thankful, we would warn Mr. Kean against the 
resort to emphasis of another kind than that to 
which we have already alluded,—emphasis in small 
matters, where it is not worth while,—over-elabo- 
ration of minute points, which his detractors will 
be sure to produce against him and his system. 

A few words are all that we can afford to bestow 
on Mr. Kean’s Shylock,—and, fortunately, a few 
words are sufficient. We have already shown, that 
the manner in which the play that includes this 
part is put on the stage, throws the particular Jew 
of the time and the place and the action into 
strongly prominent relief,—and of this prominence 
Mr. Kean marks all the points. If we had more 
space for expatiation than we have, we would 2 
refuse to follow the critics into the search after 
motives for the character of Shakspere’s Venetian 
Jew more subtle and recondite than the few and 
simple ones which, to our reading, are clearly ex- 
pressed in Shakspere’s own text. The enmity of 
race, intensified by the enmity of commercial 
rivalry,—the first embittered by Antonio’s scorn, 
and the last by his active and personal opposition,— 
are general motive enough. The two enmities in 
question, be it remembered, are passions in the 
breast of a mediaeval Jew, by the cireumstances of 
their birth. The enmity of race is in him the child 
of centuries of exile and persecution,—and the 
thirst after gold, which begets the other enmity, 
is the only outlet permitted to a heart which in all 
things else is shut up in the distant Jerusalem. Add 
to this, a strong idiosyncracy, which none of Shak- 
spere’s great characters want, working below the 








surface to give subtlety to the malice, but surging 
up with the occasion to give energy to the revenge, 
—and we have the sufficient constituents, general and 
individual, of a character which Shakspere has so 
modelled with his master-hand as actually to take 
away their air of improbability from the strange form 
and nature of the legendary action. To say, that 
Mr. Kean interprets Shakspere clearly, and reads 
him emphatically,—letting all these springs of 
motive appear in their order, and powerfully ex- 
hibiting the jets of passion which they throw up, 
is to say that he is here master of his art. Perhaps 
in no Shakspere reading of his has he marked this 
mastery more clearly, save only in his Hamlet,— 
where, the motive being more complex and obscure, 
and the reading more subtle and speculative, a finer 
apprehension is implied, though not a higher his- 
trionic power. 

The finished manner in which the by-play of this 
great drama is conducted at the Princess’s Theatre, 
adds powerfully to the effect of the illusion. Of 
the numerous figures with which Mr. Kean fills his 
stage, none are dummies. In the Hall of Senators, 
for instance, the stage audience, in all their various 
groups, are visibly swayed, as they would be in real 
life, by the emotions that follow the fluctuating 
issue,—while Mrs. Kean, standing, as the disguised 
Portia, in the centre of a hall strikingly arranged 
both as picture and for dramatic effect, conducts, 
with admirable elocution and fine solemn emphasis, 
the magnificent moral argument, and the sharp legal 
one, on which the catastrophe hangs.—But Mrs. 
Keau’s contributions to the perfection of this re- 
presentation are of many kinds. The romance of 
the drama belonging to the tale of Portia and the 
caskets, which relieves and beautifies the darker 
portious of the piece, while it is so skilfully con- 
nected with them by the trial scene,—and the 
comedy scenes to which it leads, bringing the yet 
lighter mood of laughter into the earnestness of the 
romance,—each, in their turn and kind, develop a 
separate stage grace in this accomplished performer. 
All the various interests of the piece, in some shape 
or time, meet at Belmont,—and Mrs. Kean, in her 
easy mastery, meets each with the mood that befits 
it.—It would be unjust, in this enumeration of the 
points of the play, to overlook a very fine thing 
done by Mr. Ryder, as Bassanio. We allude to the 
manner in which he read, at Portia’s request, the 
letter wherein Antonio announces the perilous pre- 
dicament in which he stands. ‘he thing was a 
novelty, so far as we know,—and made a separate 
point of its own.—In a word, never before, on the 
stage, were all the many Shakspere meanings that 
crowd this marvellous play so clearly made out :— 
and, we repeat, Mr. Kean has contrived to exhibit 
this last production of his Shakspere series as the 
crowning triumph of that series, and of his system. 

It is now, we believe, eight years since Mr. Kean 
assumed, at the Princeas’s Theatre, that manage- 
ment of which the coming season is to see the close. 
The first part of that management was distinguished, 
our readers will not have forgotten, by an honour- 
able attempt on his part to restore to the stage the 
legitimate drama through the original works of its 
modern cultivators. If the public refused to follow 
on the path by which then he led, the fanit must 
lie at any other door rather than Mr. Kean’s.— 
True to the mission which he had undertaken, he 
then determined to fight the battle of legitimacy by 
means of its highest expression ; and, that he might 
do so with effect in a sophisticated time, he appealed 
in its cause to the other and more popular tastes of 
the day. The means were, these great illustrated 
Shakspere revivals:—the result has been, the re- 
awakening of a Shakspere taste in the play-going 
public. Out of this renewed allegiance to the legiti- 
mate Muse, let the modern playwright make his 
profit, if he have the genius.—To Mr. Kean himself 
the gain has been great. Contrary to the manner of 
his craft, but in the true spirit of his worship, he 
had the courage to sacrifice, as we have heretofore 
remarked, a portion of bis own prominence. His 
reward is, that what he gave up in its meaner, 
comes back to him in its nobler, form. He retires 
from his management at the Princess’s Theatre in- 
comparably the greatest actor of his later time,— 
and leaves to the traditions of his Art, besides his 
name as a great actor, his name in connection with 
one of the most striking chapters in the history of 
the modern English stage. 
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RICHARD FORD, ESQ. 
Many of our readers, we feel assured, have shared 
our deep regret to hear of the death, ou the first of 
last month, of this gentleman, whose vame has been 
for many years associated with the world of Art in 
the metropolis. We abridge, from the columns of 
the Zines, the following biographical notice. 

Mr. Ford was born in Sloane* Street, Chelsea, 
in 1796: his father, Sir Richard Ford, desoended 
from an ancient Sussex family, was for a long time 
chief police magistrate of London, and in the year 
1789, was elected member-of Parliament for East 
Grinstead. Richard, his eldest son, was educated 
at Winehester, entered Trinity College, Oxford, and | 
was called to the bar in Lincoln’s Inn, yet without 
any intention of following the law as a profession. 
“The prospects of hereditary afflnence enabled him to 
indulge in foreign travel, which extended over 
several yearé and the greater part of Europe. He 
began very early to develop his taste for the Fine 
Arts, and to lay tle foundation of his choice library 
and his rich collection of drawings and engravings. 
In 1830, he visited Spain, where he passed several 
years, wintering ig the south, and spending the 
summer in rambles over the provinces of the Pen- 





fine collection he formed of etchings and drawings, 
by’ Parmegiano, is now in’ the British Museunt: 
His mansions “at Heavitree and in Park Street con- 
tain “numerous finé ‘pictures, especially of the 
Spanish school, besides* about sixty examples of 
Richard Wilson’s pencil, inherited from Mr.*Ford’s 
mother, daughter of Mr. Booth, one of Wilson’s 
chief patrons. ~ His’ library’ is rich im literary and 
illustrated works ; pétulfarly so in the literature of 
Spain. 

Pon the appoiftment of the “ Royal Commission ” 
with reference to the National Gallery, in 1856-7, 
he was noniinated, witht his own consent, one of the 
commissioners, bit was compelled to withdraw his 
name, before the commission met, on account of 
impaired health : yet till towards the end of July 
last, he ¢ontinued to mix im society, though fre- 
quently subject’ to attacks of illness. All who were 
intimately acquainted with Mr. Ford speak of him 
as a man whose tastes and-accomplishments, large 
and generous sympathies, genial nature, and un- 
assuming manners, rendered his friendship an object 
to be coveted, aud his society most agreeable and 
instructive. 

Mr. Ford was three times married ; his first wife 
was the daughter of the late Earl of Essex; his 
second, daughter of the late Lord Cranstoun ; and 
his third, a sister of the late Sir W. Molesworth. 


insula—lands, at that time, rarely trodden by the | 


touri#t. A long residence in the ‘Alhambra of | 


Granada, and his winters at Seville, enabled him to 
digest the information acquired during his wander- 
ings, and fixed the direction of those studies which 
were to employ his future leisure and adorn the 
literature of this country. On his return to Eng- 
land, after an absence of about three years, he 
settled in Devonshire, at Heavitree, near Exeter, 
where he built himself a charming residence, and 
surrounded it with gardens and terraces, which he 
adorned with..graceful Moorish buildings, and 
planted with pines and cypresses from historic 
groves by the Xenil and Guadalquiver.”. Mr. Ford 
now became a_tolerably regular contributor to the 
Quarterly Review, the subjects engaging his pen 
being generally those which relatedto the life, 
literature, and Art of Spain. In 1837,he published 
a small work, or rather a long pamphlet, full of 
powerful argument, entitled “‘ An Historical Inquiry 
inte the Unchangeable Character of a Spanish War.” 
A year or two. afterwards he went to Italy, 
passing the wintér of 1839-40 at Rome, where he 
added largely to his Art-treasures, especially to his 
cabinet of majoliea; the-greater part of the latter 
colleetion was subsequently sold by Messrs. Christie 
and Manson; some of these gems found their way 
into the hands of the late Mr. Bernal. 

At the request of his friend Mr. Murray, of Albe- 
marle Street,.Mr. Ford .wndertook the task of 
writing the “ Hand-book for Spain,” a work of very 
considerable literary labour: it was published in 
two volumes, in 1845, and most deservedly met 
with a hearty welcome: the first edition, of two 
thousand copies, was sold within the year, though 
the price, thirty shillings, was considerable: the 
Times says truly, that it “has taken its place among 
the best books of travel, humour, and history, social, 
literary, political, and artistic, in the English lan- 
guage.” A second edition, greatly abridged, and 
published in one volume, appeared in 1847; this 
also had a large sale: and another edition, as the 
first, iu two volumes, was brought ont in 1855. 
This was Mr. Ford’s greatest literary work; but 
the various articles written by him for periodical 
publications, would, if collected together, swell into 
& voluminous and most valuable book. 

“Io the Fine Arts his knowledge, his skill, and 
his judgment were remarkable. Had he not been 
an eminent writer, he might have achieved success 
asa painter. His portfolios were stored with ad- 


mirable sketches of Spain and Italy; and these | 


portfolios were always at the service of his literary 
and artistic friends. From his sketches were made 
some of the beautiful drawings by Mr. D. Roberts, 
so popular in the ‘Landscape Annuals’ of other 
days. His sketch-books have contributed (o the em- 
bellishment of many various works, from Lockhart’s 
“Spanish Ballads,’ to the I/ustrated News. He 
was not only familiar with the masters of literature 
aud Art, with Homer, Shakspere, and Cervantes, 
with Raffaelle and Velasquez, but he was at home in 
all the minor mysteries of connoisseurship.” The 
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YarMovutu.—Some time last year we found occa- 
sion to advert to the condition of the Nelson column 
at Great Yarmouth ; our comments and those of our 
contemporaries of the press have awakened the good 
people of Norfolk to a sense of what is due to their 
monument of the hero: the work of restoration is 
shortly to be commenced ; it will cost about £700, 
we understand, of which nearly £500 have been 
already subscribed. 

CAMBRIDGE, a great seat of learning, has not 
hitherto, with all its educational means and appli- 
ances; brought Art into its syllabus of instruction, 
either for ‘gown or town.” At last, however, a 
meeting has taken place, at which it was unani- 
mously agreed upon, * That it is desirable to esta- 
blish a Cambridge School of Art.’”’ Of course this 
school is intended for the townspeople, and will have 
the assistance of the Government, like other similar 
institutions. We wonder if we shall ever live to 
see a professor of Fine Arts among the university 
dignitaries: Doctcr of Painting or Sculpture surel 
sounds as euphonious as Doctor of Music, thoug 
not so suggestive of sweet notes; and why should 
not Cambridge and Oxford too have professors and 
members of the former as well as of the latter 
sciences > 

Liverroot.—The statue of the late Archdeacon 
Brooks, senior rector of Liverpool, has arrived from 
Rome, where it was sculptured by Mr. Spence, to 
whom the execution of the work was entrusted. 
It is to be placed in one of the niches in the large 
concert-room in St. George’s Hall. The funds for 
the work were supplied by public subscription in the 
town of Liverpool. 

Ltreps.—An attempt is being made, with little 
doubt of success, to open a Fine Arts gallery in 
this town, and to use for this purpose a portion of 
the magnificent town hall, which has recently been 
inaugurated by the Queen with such manifestations 
of loyalty and rejoicing. At a meeting of the Town 
Council, on the 30th of August, the following reso- 
lution was moved and adopted—* That the Council 
receive, on behalf of the town, works of Art, with a 
view to their being placed in the Town Hall; that 
the Council should make arrangements to preserve 
them from injury, and allow them to be seen by the 
public free of charge at suitable times; and that 
they should not permit them to be removed to any 
other building without the consent of the donors,”’ 
The Council has already, we understand, received 
several offers of pictures for the proposed gallery. 

WoLvVERHAMPTON.—A meeting to inaugurate the 
opening of the fifth session of the School of Prac- 
tical Art in this town, was held at the institution 
on the 2nd of last month, when an address was 
delivered by Mr. G. Wallis, and another by Mr. 
Buckley, head master of the school. 

Hexuam.—Alterations «and repairs are taking 
place in the venerable abbey-church of Hexham. 

he Lady Chapel, which has been in a ruinous state 
for some time, is to be entirely removed; the pre- 
sent modern galleries are to be cleared away, and 
other changes made, that will in some degree restore 
the edifice in appearance and architectural character, 
to what it was many years ago. 














THE ROYAL PICTURES. 


THE FOOT-BATH, 
A. E. Plassan, Painter. P. Peléo, Engraver, 
Size of the picture, 10 in. by 73 in, 


A very few years ago the idea of an exhibition. j 

London, of the works of living foreign adaas 
would have been considered such an invasion of the 
privileges and rights of our own artists, as to Justify, 
or at least to call forth, an expression of public dias 
approbation, on the ground that the craft of our 
countrymen was in-dauger. Yet during the last 
four or five seasons we have regwarly had in the 
metropolis an-exhibition of French Art; we have 
also seen two of German pictures, and two of Belgian, 
and all. favourably received : still the demand for the 
productions of the English school has not diminished, 
nor, a8 it seems to us, has the influence of the foreign 





| schools in the least degree affected our own style and 


character. There can searcely be adoubt that some 
advantage would be gained by our own artists were 
they to imitate the careful drawing and refinement 
of manner which generally distinguish the works of 


| the French painters in particular; yet we should 


regret to see the bold, vigorous, and natural style 
characteristic of the former, exchanged, absolutely, 
for whatever excellences are possessed by the latter. 

In these. exhibitions of French paintings, the 
highest departments of Art have invariably been but 
feebly represented: true, examples were seen of the 
works of Delaroche, Ingres, Ary Scheffer, Vernet, 
and other magnates of the Paris Academy; but, 
with a few exceptions ouly, these examples were not 
of an order to show the power of the respective 
artists, who appear to have lent their zames to the 
exhibition rather than their genius: historical Art 
has been loth to cross the Channel which divides the 
two countries, and would not expose herself to the 
chilling influences of our English atmosphere. The 
pictures which, as a rule, have constituted the 
attraction and the strength of the gallery in Pall 
Mall, are small figure subjects, elegant in coneeption 
and exquisite in exeeution—boudoir pictures, fit 
only to hang in apartments whose owners “live 
delicately.” The artists who excel in these produc- 
tions “are the Moliéres and the Corneilles of their 
school ; there is a grace in their conception which 
renders them always agreeable objects of contempla- 
tion; we mix with pleasure in their causeries and 
coteries, because their réunions are in the best taste 
of the dramatic masters whom they follow.” This 
class of painters has appeared again within the last 
few years; they may be considered as disciples or 
followers—though at a long interval of time—of 
that to which belonged the old Dutch artists, Ter- 
burg, Metzu, Mieris, and Gerard Douw; but the 
taste and refinement of the French artists far eclipse 
these qualities in the works of their foreign prede- 
cessors, an aivantage gained by the superior grace 
and elegance of the models from which they work, 
and from the condition of society that characterises 
the two countries respectively, and the periods in 
which the painters lived: Art of this kind is but 
the reflected image of the customs and manners of 
the people among whom it has its existence. 

Antoine Emile Plassan, the painter of “ The Foot- 
bath,” holds a conspicuous position among these 
French artists: he is a native of Bordeaux, and, in 
1852, gained a medal from the Académie des Beaur 
Arts for genre painting. Since the establishment 
in London of the “French Exhibition,” as it is 
popularly called, he has been a regular contributor 
to the gallery, usually sending three or four little 
“ boudoir pictures,” such as that here engraved ; the 
titles of a few of these will show the class of sub- 
jects to which he devotes his pencil :—“ The Con- 
cert ;” “Lady and Eap-dog;” “A Young Girl 
purchasing Fruit ;” ‘The First Whisper of Love; 
“The Message,” &c. &c. “The Foot-bath” was 
exhibited in 1854: like the other works of this 
artist, it is almost a marvel of delicate manipulation 
and high finish ; the composition is very —_ 
though the lady shows some small degree of affected- 
ness in her attitude and action; this, however, cau 
scarcely be considered a venial offence under the r< 
cumstances in which she is placed. Her jil/e- “A 
chambre is as graceful a representation as the 
mistress. The drawing of the figures is rfect. 

It is in the collection at Buckingham Palace. 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER, 


t {| WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





: No. XXXIX.—SIR DAVID WILKIE, R.A. 


haired bairn” was one of a number of boys at | 
) sehool in an obscure village in Scotland. “I mind 
him weel,” said one, many years after, who knew 
the child at that period of his life, “ and I mind 
his brithers too; but he was a quieter and kindlier 
lad than his elder brithers, and liked better to 
stand and look at his companions in their games 
than join in their play. I think I see him now 
standing smiling, with his hands in his pouches. 
Ay, but he liked best to lie @ groufe on the 
ground, wi’ his slate and pencil, making queer 





AX drawings.” Sueh were the earliest indications of a love of Art in 

“Y one destined to occupy a prominent niche in the temple dedicated 

; fo to British painters, and to obtain a celebrity superior, perhaps, to 
J that of any ancient or modern artist—so far, that is, as the world | 


at large has been able, individually, to become acquainted with the | 
respective productions of the various great painters of Europe. 
The “wee sunny-haired bairn,” as his schoolfellows called him, 
was David Wilkie, whose works have penetrated and found a home where the 
honoured name of Raffaelle has never been heard ;* the admirers of the latter 


may be counted by hundreds ; of the former by thousands, or tens of thousands : | 


—so opposite are the conditions on which popularity rests; for who would 
think of classing these two together? yet each is great in himself. 

Biographies of distinguished men are frequently written, and re-written, till 
the subject is almost, if not quite, exhausted. Allan Cunningham has done this 
for his friend and fellow-countryman, Wilkie; to Cunuingham’s volumes, 
therefore, we must refer those of our readers who desire to know the details of 
a history of which we can only offer an outline. 

David Wilkie was born November 18, 1785, at the little village of Cult, 
near Cupar, Fifeshire, of which place his father was the minister—a good and 


| , 
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those pupils who were studying for higher branches of Art, and prizes were 
awarded to successful competitors: young Wilkie gained, in 1808, the ten- 
guinea premium for the best painting, the subject, “Calisto in the Bath of 
Diana;”’ it was sold after his death for £48 6s. In 1804 he left the academy 
and returned home ; but before his departure he had made the sketches for his 
picture of the “ Village Politicians.” While at home he painted the first of 
those works by which he earned his great reputation, “ Pitlessie Fair,” a 
| commission from a Scottish laird, Kinnear of Kinloch; it contains about one 

® The numerous engravings from the works of Wilkie amply justify these remarks ; 
the most extensive and popular series is that published by Messrs. Virtue, under the title 
of “The Wilkie Gallery.” 





ALFRED IN THE NEATHERD’S COTTAGE, 
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devout man, whose spiritual teachings “pointed to heaven,” while his life and 
conduct “led the way.” We have shown that at a very early age the boy who 


| was then at school in the neighbouring village of Pitlessie, exhibited an ardent 
| love of Art: his models were sometimes his schoolfellows, and his studio was the 


schoolroom ; on other occasions he made— unknown, of course, to his excellent 
father—the church his studio, aud some of the most striking figures of the 
congregation, intent on the minister’s sermon, his models. His gatherings 
were universal, his sehool everywhere, and his studies indifferently the men 
and things around him ; and even in the absence of fitting subjects he studied 
from himself. 

Young David made but little progress in book-learning under the worthy 
dominie of Pitlessie, so at twelve years of age he was removed to the grammar- 
school of Kettle, but here also his preceptor was unable to keep him assi- 
duously to his tasks: drawing was the only work in which he felt the 
slightest interest, and, after remaining eighteen months at Kettle, his father 
took him away, and consented to allow the boy, though most unwillingly, to 
follow his own course ; the good minister was unable to see that a respectable 
livelihood could be gained by the pursuit of Art as a profession, In 1779 
Wilkie left home for Edinburgh, taking with him sume drawings and a letter 
of introduction from the Earl of Leven to Mr. ‘Thompson, then secretary of 
the “ Trustees Academy ;” this gentleman, however, was not satisfied with the 
specimens the young artist placed before him, and at first refused to admit 
the applicant to the institution, but at the earnest request of the Earl of Leven 
he at length consented. At this time the school was under the direction of 
John Graham, from whose instructions Wilkie profited during four years : 
among his fellow-students were the late Sir W. Allan, Alexander Fraser, who 
is also dead, and Mr. John Burnet, the eminent engraver, who has often 
narrated to the writer anecdotes of Wilkie. Mr. Burnet says of him, with 
reference to this early period,—“ In that sort of drawing in which taste and 
knowledge are united, he was far behind others who, without a tithe of his 
talent, stood in the same class. Though behind in skiil, he, however, sur- 
passed, and that from the first, all his companions in comprehending the 
character of whatever he was set to draw.” And Allan has recorded that the 
progress made by Wilkie when at Edinburgh “was marvellous. Everything 
he attempted indicated a knowledge far beyond his years; and he soon took 
up that position in Art which he maintained to the last. He was always on 
the look out for character ; he frequented trystes, fairs, and market-places.” 

The “ Trustees School” was not an institution for education in the Fine 
Arts, bat was rather a school of design for manufacturing purposes; bat 
the head-master was accustomed to propose themes or subjects for painting to 





and 3. P. Nicholls 


hundred and forty figures, mostly portraits, many of which he sketched, it is 
said, at church, as he had no other way of procuring them ; he received from 
his patron the sum of £25 for this picture. He painted also at this time 
several portraits, both large and small, and also the “ Village Recruit,” which 
he brought with him to London, wher he arrived in 1805. 

Unfriended and unknown in the great metropolis, he was compelled, as 
many other clever young artists have too often been, to the readiest and most 
simple meaus of disposing of his productions: the “ Village Recruit” was 
exhibited for sale in the window of a frame-maker at Charing Cross, where it 
soon found a purchaser at the price of £6. Other pictures were disposed of 
through the same agency, and by these and other means he was enabled 
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to maintain himself while pursuing his studies in the Royal Academy, into the 
schools of which he obtained admission soon after his arrival in London. 
Wilkie’s first patron here was the late William Stodart, the well-known 
piano-forte manufacturer : and, singularly enough, Tomkinson, another musical- 
instrument maker, was one of Etty’s earliest patrons, as we wrote in the 
biography of the artist two or three months ago. Stodart, who had married a 
lady of the name of Wilkie, but not, as we believe, a relative of the young 
artist, sat to him for his portrait, gave him a commission to paint two pictures 
for him, and introduced him to a valuable connection, which produced several 
sitters. Among those to whom Wilkie had been introduced by Stodart, was 
the Earl of Mansfield, who, when he saw the sketch of the “ Village Politi- 
cians,” requested that a picture might be painted from it. The artist demanded 
£15 as the price of the work, to which the earl only replied, “Consult your 
friends about this.” The picture was finished, and exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1806, where it excited such universal admiration that Wilkie was 
advised not to part with it for less than 30 guineas. This sum he demanded 
of the earl, who paid it under protest; but the painter pleaded his lordship’s 
advice in justification of his request: he had been offered £100 for it by two 
other persons respectively. This picture, which had its origin, it is said, in 
the “ale caup commentators,” introduced by Macneil in his ballad of “ Will 
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years after he had come up to London, namcly, in 1814, Wilkie went over to 
Paris, accompanied by his friend Haydon, and in a journal of his visit he 
makes the following remarks upon the pictures of the Flemish and Dutch 
schools which are contained in the Louvre :—* I was particularly struck with 
those of Ostade and Terburg, the latter of whom has risen greatly in my 
estimation from what I have seen here. He possessed a most perfect style 
of colonring, and represents his objects with a manner of handling the most 
beautiful and least artificial of any I ever saw. I observed to-day that a 
number of pictures that did not strike at first, began to gain upon me 
exceedingly. The Ostades and the Rembrandts improve greatly - the Tenierses 
and others in that style, rather lose.” It is quite evident from these observa- 
tions that Wilkie never had an idea of being an imitator of Teniers 
lhe “ Village Politicians” was followed by the “ Blind Fiddler * 
for Sir George Beaumont in 1806, was exhibited in 1807 : 
the British gems in our National Gallery. Sir George was not only one 
of Wilkie’s earliest patrons, but proved to him a true friend and judicious 
counsellor till death separated them. Many of his letters published in Cun- 
ningham’s Life of Wilkie, contain much excellent advice, whieh young artists 
of any time, and especially of such a period as our own, would do wisely to 
study and accept. “ALFRED IN THE NEATHERD’S Corrace,” engraved on 


painted 


THE RENT DAY, 


and is now one of 





and Jean,” excited no little curiosity among the connoi . 
and some animadversion among the artists, and enpeslaliy, the re a 
Northcote designated it the “ pauper style,” and Fuseli, meeting youn Wilkie 
who was then only in his twenty-first year, said to him,—“ Young te ro 
is a dangerous work. That picture will either prove the most ha Y 2 te 
most fortunate work of your life:” it turned out to be the latter rv a t : 
mined the artist’s future destiny. “Every painter of eminence”—thas i 
wrote soon after his death—“ has had in early life a progressive peri = San 
time when improvement was obvious in every successive work—the work f 
such time being feeble in comparison with those of matured experience; | on 
Wilkie had no period of this kind—he never was a promising young artist ~ t 
came at once before the public a master, and an originator of a style.” It ; 
possible that Wilkie, while in Edinburgh, may have seen pictures by some of 
the Dutch painters, as Teniers, Ostade, and others of the same class which 
may have fixed his purpose, though they never could have created it: his 
peculiarity was innate, as his first childish attempts at drawing testify : neither 
was he in any degree a copyist of those Dutch artists; in colour, in character 
and in feeling, his pictures are truly original. People who call Wilkie the 
**Teniers of the English school,” as we have heard some speak of him, show 
their ignorance of the merits aud qualities that appertain to each. A few 





the preceding page, was also painted in 1806. The “ Rent Day,” engraved 
on this page, was painted for the late Earl of Mulgrave in 1807, for the 
sum of 300 guineas. After the death of his lordship, the picture was, with. 
others, offered for sale at Christie and Manson’s, but was bocght in by the 
earl’s family at the price of 750 guineas. ‘The Card Players,” painted for 
the late Duke of Gloucester, in 1808, and for which the artist received 50 
guineas, was sold by the Duchess at a subsequent period to Mr. Bredel for 
500 guineas. We mention these facts for the purpose of showing what insig- 
nificant sums Wilkie received for many of hia best pictures, compared with the 
prices that artists now ask and receive for their works. 

In 1809, Wilkie was elected Associate of the Royal Academy : he was then 
only twenty-four years of age, and had only exhibited four seasons. ‘Two years 
afterwards he was chosen Academician. We doubt much if the annals of the 
Academy could produce a parallel case of honours so early, yet so worthily, 
won, Iu May, 1812, he opened an exhibition of all his pictures, twenty-nine 
in number, including sketches, from which he expected to derive considerable 
profit; but the expenses of the exhibition exceeded the receipts to some 
amount, so that though it added to his reputation it impoverished his purse 

It is quite impossible, in our allotted space, to enumerate all the pictures he 
painted of those subjects upon which his fame will ever most firmly rest. 
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A few of the more popular we can only point out :—“ Blindman’s Buff,” 
painted in 1813, for the Prince Regent ; “ Distraining for Reut,” in 1814, for 
the Directors of the British Institution; the “ Breakfast,” in 1816, for the 
Marquis of Stafford; the “ Penny Wedding,” in 1818, for the Prince Regent ; 
in 1820, the “ Reading of the Will,” for the then King of Bavaria, from whom 
the artist received 450 guineas aa its price: after the death of the monarch, it 
was purchased by his successor, Louis I., at the sum of 1000 guineas; it is 
now in the royal gallery at Schleissheim. In 1821, he completed the “ Chelsea 
Pensioners,’ commenced, in 1817, for the Duke of Wellington. 

From 1806 down to the year 1825, with but one or two exceptions, Wilkie 
contributed annually to the exhibitions of the Academy, then held in Somerset 


House ; but, after the appearance of the “Chelsea Pensioners,” very little was | 


seen worthy of the honourable name attached to his works. He not only 
changed his subjects, but he changed his style of execution also. In his own 
peculiar manner he was without a rival; in that he adopted, after the year 
1817 or 1818, he had many superiors. One of the most unfortunate of these 
works was the “ Entrance of George IV. into Holyrood,” a picture of which 
our opinion was expressed when the engraving from it appeared in the Art- 
Journal, among the “ Royal Pictures.” On the death of Sir Henry Raeburn, 
in 1803, Wilkie was appointed “ Limner to the King in Scotland.” 

The death of his mother and of one of his brothers, in 1924, were terrible 
losses to the artist, whose own health was at this period in a very declining 


Engraved by] 


still he was not prevented from commencing a portrait of Mehemet Ali, 
who desired to have one from his pencil. Ona the 21st of May, he embarked 
on board the Oriental steamer for England; arrived at Malta on the 26th, 
where he was attacked by fever, but not so severely as to excite uneasiness in 
the minds of his friends and fellow-passengers. However, the vessel had 
scarcely left the harbour when unfavourable symptoms were manifested ; and, 
notwithstanding the efforts made by the medical attendants, he expired on the 
Ist of June, off Gibraltar, and on the evening of the same day his mortal 


remains were committed to the deep, to mingle with its ever-restless waters | 


till the sea is commanded to “ give up its dead.” 

There are very few of the multitudinons admirers of Wilkie who do not 
greatly lament the change in hia style produced by his long residence on the 
continent. Had we known nothing but his later works, we might not have 
“loved them less”’ for their own merits; but, if weighed in the balance with 
those that preceded them, they must be pronounced “wanting.” Yet in truth 
the pictures of the two periods ought not to be placed in comparison : com- 
parisons can only properly be made between things that are more or less alike, 
and Wilkie’s two styles are as dissimilar as if they were the productions of 
two different heads and hands. The principal characteristics of his latter 
works are effect of colour, and chiaroscuro, which, with breadth and facility, 
he appears to have now considered the proper objects of high Art, and an 


advance beyond the truth, simplicity, and character of his earlier works. , 
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| state; it was deemed advisable that he should abstain from severe labours, 
and seek the benefits of change of air and scene. Accompanied by a friend 
and a relative, he set out, in the summer of 1825, for Paris ; thence proceeded 
| through Switzerland to Italy, where he remained eight months. He then 
| visited many of the chief places in Germany where galleries of Art exist, and 
returned to Italy for another season, During this second visit to Italy his 
health began to revive, and he painted three pictures at Rome. From Italy he 
went through the sonth of France ; eatered Spain in October, 1827, and 
travelled to Madrid, where he painted the “ Spanish Council of War” and the 
“Map or Saracossa,” and returned to England in the summer of the 
following year. In 1836, he received the honour of Knighthood from the 
hand of William IV. 
But we must now approach the last scenes in the life of this inimitable and 
great artist. In the autumn of 1840 he set out, with his friend Mr, Wood- 
burn, upon a tour to the East. The causes that led him to undertake the 
| journey have been variously stated, but without any definite result. What they 
| were is now of little moment ; we only know that he left England never to 
return to it again. Having reached Constantinople, and painted a portrait of 
the young Sultan, Wilkie and his frieud left the city, and proceeded, about the 
middle of January, 1841, to Smyrna, and thence to Jerusalem, which place they 
left again, April 17, on their route to Alexandria, He had not been very well 
for the preceding three months, and at Alexandria he complained of illness ; 
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Writing, when in Spain, to a friend, he says, with reference to this new style,— 
“T have now, from the study of the old masters, adopted a bolder, and, I think, 
more effective style, and one result is rapidity.” The Spanish and Duteli 
| masters seem to have been his types rather than the Italian, for, although he 
talked of his imitations of Correggio, his colouring and effect are more after 
the manner of Velasquez and Rembrandt. “Thongh a whole storm of eriti- 
cism was poured upon his new pictures,” writes his biographer, Cunningham, 
“and his change of style, Wilkie endured it all with astonishing composure : 
he had made up his mind in the matter ; he felt that if he continned to work 
in his usual laborious style of detail and finish, he would never achieve inde- 
pendence, nor add another sprig of laurel to his wreath; so he resolved on 
fresh fields and pastures new, in spite of the warnings of friends and the 
admonitions of critics.” We entertain a very strong opinion, shared too, we 
believe, by nine-tenths of the _— admirers, that the leaves which were 
first plucked for his wreath will long outlive those of a later date. ; 

The high rank which Wilkie attained in his profession ; the respect in which 
he was held as a man, and so truly merited; his upright mind ; his straight- 
forward honesty ; his modest, yet moral courage ; his enduring friendships 
his patient and determined study ; his appreciation of the beautiful ; his honour 
of the true,—show how deserving he was of universal homage, and how talent 
and industry, when supported by such character as the son of the Scottish 
clergyman brought into his profession, must ultimately triumph. 
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TOMBS OF ENGLISH ARTISTS. 





No. 9.—WILLIAM WOOLLETT. 


INoLISH landscape has ever shone pre-eminent in 
in Some mar 1 of the success may be due to 
our insular situation, and even our proverbially 
“foggy clime” may aid in the aerial perspective so 
charmingly rendered by our native artists. rhe 
golden hues and ethereal distances of Cayp are our 
only rivals; and this may be legitimately under- 
stood when we remember how like the climate 
of Holland is to our own. But engravers of 
landscape may claim unrivalled honour in their 
branch of art: by no other than those of the 
English school have landscapes been so truth- 
fully and gracefully rendered ; nor can @ more 
enecessful plate be shown than that noble ex- 
ample of British Art, the “ Niobe’ of Richard 
Wilson, engraved by William Woollett. 

The history of this plate, the first great work 
of the kind exeeuted by an English artist, may 
be best told in the words of Boydell, who was 
Woollett’s employer.* Boydell was in the 
Habit of trading for priuts to France, the 
French printsellers obliging him to pay in cash, 
and taking none of the prints he published in 
return. “In the course of one year,” says 
he, “I imported numerous impressions of 
Vernet’s celebrated ‘ Storm,’ so admirably 
engraved by Lerpiniére: upon Mr. Woollett's 
expressing himself highly delighted with it, 1 
was induced, knowing his ability as an en- 
graver, to ask him if he thought he could 
produce a print of the same size, which I 
could send over, so that in future I could 
avoid payment in money, and prove to the 
French nation that an Englishman could pro- 
duce a print of equal merit: upon which he 
immediately declared that he should like much 
to try. At this time the principal conversa- 
tion among artists was upon Mr. Wilson’s 
grand picture of ‘ Niobe,’ which had just 
arrived from Rome. I therefore immediately 
applied to his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Gloucester, and procured permission for Woollett 
to engrave it.” At this time Boydell was anything 
but rich, and hired but half a shop for the sale of 
prints; he therefore had to deal prudently, and on 
inquiring from the engraver the probable cost of the 
plate, after some consideration he said he thought 
he could engrave it for 100 guineas. “ This sum,” 
says Boydell, “small as it may now appear, was 
to me an unheard-of price, being considerably more 
than I had given for any copper-plate.” But 
on reflection he bade him set to work, and ad- 
vanced him sums of money,—for at this time 
the great engraver was in serious difficulties, 
struggling for a living with a wife and family 
i an upper room in a small court in Castle 
Street, Leicester Fields. Nearly the whole 
sum contracted for was drawn aud spent be- 
fore the plate was half finished, and Boydell 
advanced another £25. He saw the engraver’s 
ability, his earnest labour, his poor home ; but 
he was also a struggling printseller, and he felt 
they were both getting beyond their depth. 

He therefore came to an understanding with 
Woollett for another final £25 ; the plate was 
finished, and the print published for five shil- 
lings. “It succeeded,” Boydell said, “ so 
much beyond my expectations, that I imme- 
diately employed Mr. Woollett upon another 
engraving from another picture by Wilson ; and 
I am now thoroughly convinced that had | 
continued publishing subjects of this deserip- 
tion, my fortune would have increased ten- 
fold.” 

Woollett’s fame was now well established, 
and so was the fortune of Boydell, who ultimately 
became Lord Mayor of London. ‘The inscription on 

his tomb records—“ As a printseller he caused such 

productions to become a source of commercial 
benefit to his country, and of such profit to himself 
as to enable him to afford unexampled encourage- 
ment to the English school of historic painting.” 
Woollett afterwards engraved Wilson’s “ Phieton,” 


® The venerable alderm: n rel D " 
oe de an related the tale to J. T 


Nollekens, peblished it tn the appendix to his Life of 


“Celadon and Amelia,” “ Ceyx and Aleyone,”- and 
other fine works, which justify Smith’s eucomium, 
who says,—‘“ The palm for landscape engraving 


must be given to Woollett, whose birth was humble, | 


and his life most honourably enviable.” And he 
elsewhere adds:—‘‘ Our three most eminent en- 


gravers have never been equalled in any part of the ' 


globe, though William Woollett’s master, Tinney, 
was so insignificant an artist, that Strutt, in his 
Biographical Dictionary, has not thought proper to 
give the least account of him ; Sir Robert Strange’s 


_ Successor, William Sharp, finished 











WOOLLETT'S HOUSE. 


tutor was Cooper, an obscure engraver in Scotland ; 
and William Sharp was originally an engraver of 
the letters upon pewter-pots, dog-collars, door- 
plates, visiting-cards, &c.; and he assured me that 
the only difference he ever had with William Byrne, 


the landscape engraver, was respecting the quantity | 
of door-plates they had engraved,—Sharp insisting | 
upon his claim to the greatest number by some hun- | 


dreds.” What would a modern engraver say to this? 


FIRMSET. WOOLI! 
ane 0 - 


we Rasetnas he aed 
rites 





WOOLLETT'S TOME, 


Woollett resided for many years in the house No. 
1], Green Street, Leicester Square. It is the first 
house from the corner one in Castle Street. 
have undergone alterations since our sketch was 


taken, and Woollett’s house is now a curiosity shop. | 
It is traditionally said that he was in the habit of | 


firing a cannon from the roof of this house when- 
ever he completed an important engraving. ‘The 
last engraving he worked upon was “ The Landing 
of King Charles the Second,” after the picture by 
Benjamin West, P.R.A. His death prevented the 


Both | 


——————— 


completion of the plate, but his equally eminent 


: the work 
now see it. Woollett is described by Smith ~ 


“‘a little man ;” he died at the somewhat early a 

of fifty. He was buried in the churchyard at Old 
St. Pancras, where a plain tombstone marks the 
spot, upon which is sculptured the following inserip- 
tion :—“ William Woollett, Engraver to His Majesty, 
was born at Maidstone, in Kent, upon the 16th of 
August, 1735. He died on the 23rd, and was in- 


| terred in this place on the 28th day of May, 1735. 


Elizabeth Woollett, widow of the above, died 
December 15, 1819. Aged 73 years.” In 
this crowded place of sepulture the tomb is 
not easy to tind, without due direction. It 
stands beside the chancel, on the north side. 
The graveyard is thick with monuments, and 
has always been a favourite place of interment 
with Catholics, from the fact of its being one 
of the oldest religious foundations in Middle. 
sex ; as well as from the tradition that it was 
the last in which mass was celebrated in Eng- 
land. Woollett is not the only name connected 
with the Arts in this place. Raveuet, the en- 
graver, Scheemakers, the sculptor, and Samuel 
Cooper, the celebrated miniature painter, are 
all buried here. 

Some admirers of the eminent engraver, 
wishing to see a more important memorial to 
his memory than this at St. Pancras, sub- 
scribed for a public monument, and placed it 
rather strangely in the west cloisters of West- 
minster Abbey. It was executed by Banks, 
the Royal Academician, and is inscribed simply 
with the date of Woollett’s birth and death, 
and the epithet “ Incisor Excellentissimus” 
beneath the bust. A more ambitious labour 
is below: it is an attempt at allegory, for- 
tunately explained in plain English, and re- 
presents “the genius of Engraving handing 
down to posterity the works of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture, whilst Fame is 
distributing them to the four quarters of the 
globe.” It is a glorious example of the “art 
of sinking in poetry.” Woollett is at work 
engraving from a picture before him, but he is sur- 
rounded with so many nudities on all sides, that he 
is lost in the crowd of “ allegoricals.” The sculptor 
appears to have had his misgivings as to its being 
understood by the ordinary spectator, and has 
luckily left a key to the whole in our vernacular ; 
the Latin term, which tells of his ability, would do 
as well for an eminent surgeon. ‘The whole thing 
is a ludicrous mistake. The rude gravestone of 
St. Pancras is a more sensible work : the oneis 
a simple record, the other a pretentious failure. 

Woollett’s earnest and laborious life passed 
quietly in his own workroom. Engravers have 
less of “incident” in their career than any 
other class of artists. Few persons know the 
contionous labour, sometimes of a most weari- 
some and monotonons kind, that must be un- 
sparingly given for months together to a large 
copper-plate in its preliminary stages. Human 
patience, in its supreme perfection, 1s necessary 
for the task. The amateur who glories over 
the exquisite prints in his portfolio, scarcely 
thinks of the wearisome application of years 
necessary to complete his valued gems. Less 
healthy than prison-labour, the engraver pro- 
secutes his art, “cabin’d, cribb’d, confin 2” 
in his studio, and pores over his plate, rove 
health, and sometimes eyesight, is @ tota 
wreck. His crown is often one of martyrdom. 
The Arts exact their victims as well as “ 
professions. Woollett lost one-third of the . e 
allotted to man. If the connoisseur thought 
of the artist as well as of the artists work, 
and gave cne glance at the events of his — 
he would discover the sunshine that ry apr a. 
in the picture, was often —— amid the clou 

arkness of a chequered life. — : 
onthe two plates by Woollett which have on 
the highest commendation of foreign ———, = 
“The Death of General Wolfe,” and “The Bait® 
of La Hogue,” from the pictures by Bena 
West: these works have never been ng ” 
any engraver. His best portraits are t 


y, and of Rubens, after 
sen, = F. W. Fatruott. 
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THE STEFEOSCOPE AND ITS 
IMPROVEMENTS. 


MR. G. C. COOKE’S STEREOSCOPE, MR. CLAUDET'S 
STEREOMONOSCOPE, AND M. D'ALMEIDA'S 
NEW STEREOSCOPIC APPARATUS. 


Ir would be a psychological inquiry of much in- 
terest, to ascertain the principles by which we 
are led to receive pleasurable impressions from 
the contemplation of the productions of the 
mimetic arts. From the earliest childhood, up 
to the very evening of life, we delight in repre- 
sentations of nature. This feeling is not con- 
fined to any one class—it is not a peculiarity 
of any favoured nation; the peasant and the 
peer, the highly cultivated and the unci- 
vilized man, enjoys, each in his own way, 
copies of those things with which he has been 
familiar. This peculiar faculty of the mind is 
manifest in every human being, but it varies 
eatly in its character, and yet more widely in 
its degree, according to the education of the 
individual—according, indeed, to the circum- 
stances by which he has been surrounded. 

The extraordinary popularity of the stereo- 
scope—especially that form of the instrument 
which we owe to Sir David Brewster—is a 
forcible illustration of this. We look upon a 
photographic picture of—it may be—an avenue 
of trees,or a chasm in an Alpine country, and we 
express pleasure at the perfection of the detail 
and general beauty of the picture: we place 
either of those pictures in the stereoscope, 
and our expressions of pleasure are exalted 
into bursts of delight. The distance, the sha- 
dows, the visible hollows, the truth—the almost 
more than truth—of the so/id picture which we 
see, appears to give us a new pleasure. We are 
charmed with a work of Art presented to us on 
a plain surface ; but if, by the trick of Art, we 
are led to imagine that we look upon a figure 
of three dimensions, our pleasure is increased. 
How often have we heard the exclamation, 
“ The figure seems to stand out of the picture !” 
and this has been, by the uneducated admirer, 
regarded as the very perfection of artistic effort. 
Realizing this, as we do, in the highest degree, 
in a good stereoscope, with a truly executed 
stereoscopic picture; it is not surprising that 
the little instrument—which “ye in re- 
searches for an explanation into the phenomena 
of single vision with a pair of eyes—should 
have become so suddenly popular, and so long 
retained its popularity. 

That constant attempts should be made to 
add to the facilities of our enjoyment in the 
use of the stereoscope, is not to be wondered at. 
We have stereoscopes produced for a shilling, 


sures Of them home to the poor; and we 





mined. The improvements made by Mr. Cooke 

are several, and we inust endeavour to render 

them as intelligible as possible to our readers. 

Ordinarily, the stereoscopic lenses are placed in 

cylindrical tubes, without any ney ge by 
1€ 


which the eyes are left to view the picture 
undisturbed by the lateral rays which naturally 
fall upon them. Mr. Cooke applies to his 
stereoscope conical or pyramidal, or trumpet- 
mouthed tubes for the eye-pieces, as shown in 
the accompanying woodcut ; by this arrange- 
ment the eyes are protected, the field of 





view is increased, and larger lenses than usual 


the instrument, so as to throw any particular 
tint or colour over the picture when viewing 
the same. By this arrangement the snow 
appearances of some photographs are removed, 
and many charming effects may be produced 
—the golden glow of a meridian or of a 
tropical sun, may be cast over the landscape, 
the roseate tints of a summer evening may 
be imitated, or we may look upon the grey 
valleys and the purple hills of the gloaming of 
the autumn. Beyond this, such an arrangement 
resents to the pidlescgher the means of study- 
ing some of the laws of natural coloration in 
& manner—as it appears to us—far more satis- 
factorily than with the coloured spectacles of 
Wollaston or Herschel. These lenses or 
lasses, in Mr. Cooke’s stereoscope, may either 
placed immediately below the eye-pieces, as 
would be most desirable for persons havin 
short or defective sight, or they may be place 
about half way between the picture and the eye- 
pieces, as would be best if it be desired to 
magnify the picture. If magnifying lenses of 
short focal distance are employed, and placed 
immediately under the ~ lenses, then 
the picture must be brought nearer to the eye, 
| for which purpose, a shelf or ledge, upon which 
| the picture is placed, is adapted to the inside of 
| the instrument. This arrangement is shown at 
| the opening nearest the eye-pieces. In addition 
to this there is the adaptation, immediately above 
the space occupied by the picture, of a double 
“ passe-partout” or frame, for the purpose of 
preserving uniformity of size in the pictures, as 
well as to prevent any light from being reflected 
from their margin and confusing the eye. 

The arrangements which have been described 
open for the stereoscope a new epoch: the in- 
' strument is rendered effective for every pair of 
| eyes, and all the adjustments are of the most 
simple kind, so that any person can at once rea- 
dily obtain the conditions best suited to his cir- 
cumstances of vision. The screen, or as the 
inventor calls it, the “ passe-partout,” is a very 
ingenious and a most important introduction. 
With it in the stereoscope you look absolutely 
into a dark chamber, and see, in all the beauty 
of light and shadow, the picture you desire to 
see, and that alone,—there is no intrusion of 
pieces of lateral images upon the stereoscopic 
one. The power of magnifying the picture is 
another improvement ; and looking at the or- 
dinary picture, and at it when magnified, the 
difference is such as can scarcely be understood 
unless it is seen. In one case we looked upon 
achampagne country, beautiful in all the effects 
of distance, but bounded by a band of indis- 














| can be employed: therefore, less in impedi- | tinct hills; in the other, every tree put forth 


ment or obstruction than heretofore is offered 


additional clusters of leaves, and the remote 


| to the rays emanating from the picture, and | hills were developed in all their characteristic 
which, to some extent, have brought the plea-| the eye of the observer is enabled to range | details. In one example a temple of Thebes 


ve} more freely over the field of view. 


One 


| was seen, and we were pleased with the truth- 


these instruments fitted with all the appliances | difficulty has constantly presented itself in | ful po opeagen of ancient Egypt s while in 


and ornamentation which give it a place amidst 
the luxuries of the wealthy. Tastes of ever 
order are catered to—very bad taste, indeed, 
in many cases ;—and the production of these 
instruments and pictures has generated for 
hundreds of hands new forms of industry. We 
have described in previous numbers of the 
Art-Journal the ordinary forms of the stereo- 
scope; we have endeavoured to render clear 
the principles upon which the stereoscopic 
effects depend; and we have already referred 
to some of the modifications which have been 
more recently introduced. Our attention has 
lately been called to a new form of the instru- 
ment, which has been patented by Mr. George 
Colleton Cooke, and is manufactured by Nz- 
Gretri and Zampra, of Cornhill, who have in 
many ways been valuable contributors to the 
art. Several of their admirable publications 
we shall ere long bring under review. 

This instrument possesses advantages over 
every modification which we have yet exa- 








the use of the ordinary lenticular stereoscope. 
Whatever may be the conditions of vision, 
whether the observer had “long or short 
sight,” the same lenses were used, and fre- 
quently the pictures were very imperfectly 
seen ; and we are convinced that in many cases 
the stereoscopic effect was never seen at all— 
imagination, to some extent, supplying the defi- 
ciencies of the eyes or the instrument. 

Tn the new form of stereoscope we have the 
adaptation to the eye-pieces of additional move- 
able lezses, adapted to different kinds of sight, 
for the purpose of assisting the observer in 
viewing the pictures. These lenses are either 
meniscus, concave, plano-convex, or double- 


convex, as may be required; and they are adapted | 


to the instrument in such a manner that they 
are moved into and out of use by means of 
small levers projecting through the sides of the 
box, as shown in the drawing. If thought 
desirable, these lenses may be coloured, or 


coloured glass may be similarly adapted to | 
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the other we realized—which we had never done 
| before—the colossal grandeur of those temples 
‘which were designed as emblems of eternal 
| power, and to subdue the minds of the wor- 
‘shippers by the awful vastness of their sculp- 
re columns. Hieroglyphics, which were but 
| dimly seen in the smaller pictures, came forth 
| distinctly in the larger one, and it required 
| but small effort of the imagination to feel that 
‘you looked upon the actual ruin of a fane in 
| which a Pharaoh had prayed to the mighty and 
mysterious Isis. For portraits, there is in this 
instrument a novelty,—instead of looking on a 
miniature of our friends, there they are, in size 
and in solidity, before us. 

After a most careful examination of all the 
conditions of Mr. Cooke’s stereoscope, we are 
bound to state that it is by far the greatest 
improvement which has been made in this most 
interesting instrument. 

Mr. Claudet and M. D’Almeida have been 
working in another direction. With the ordinary 
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form of ste.. cope, but one person at a time 
can view the picture. They have been endea- 


vouring to render it visible to many. | Mr. 
Claudet’s ideas are best communicated in his 
own words :— > 

“TI found that the images produced sepa- 
rately by the various points of the whole aper- 
ture of an object-glass are visible only when 
the refracted rays are falling on the ground 
glass of the camera-obscura in a line nearly 
coinciding with the optic axes, so that when 
both eyes are equally distant from the centre 
of the ground glass, each eye perceives only 
the image refracted in an oblique direction on 
that surface from the —_— side of the 
object-glass. Consequently each side of an 
object-glass, in proportion to its aperture, giving 
a different rspective of a solid placed before 
it, the result is an illusion of relief as conspi- 
cugus as when looking naturally at the objects 
themselves. From the consideration of these 
singular facts, unnoticed before, I was led to 
think that it would be possible to construct a 


/new stereoscope in which, looking with both 


eyes at once on a ground glass at the point of 
coalescence of the two images of a stereoscopic 
slide, each refracted by a separate lens, we could 
see it on that surface in the same relief which 
is produced by the common stereoscope.” 

he Stereomonoscope is, in fact, a camera- 
obscura supplied with two lenses, each mounted 
on a sliding frame, in order to be able to give 
them, according to the focal distance, the hori- 
zontal separation necessary for producing on 
tle ground glass the coalescence of the images 
of the two sides of a slide placed before the 
camera. ‘The slide being cut in two parts, the 
two images can also, moving in a groove, be 
separated in a horizontal direction, until they 
are sufficiently apart to be refracted on the 
ground glass by the two lenses in the most 
oblique Soostien consistent with the production 
of a well-defined image; for it is to the in- 
creased degree of obliquity of the refracted rays 
in a on the ground glass that is due the 
more eflective extinction, or evanescence, of 
the image for the eye, whose axis consequently 
deviates in a greater degree from the ‘ine of 
refraction. 

M. D’Almeida proposes to obtain such a 
disposition as shall render the stereoscopic 
images visible at the distance of many feet, and 
that the illusion of relief shall be perceived 
from different points of the apartment in which 
the experiment may be tried. By means of a 
lens he projects upon a screen the image of 
two ordinary stereoscopic pictures. The pro- 
jected images are brought together, but they 
are not ag a oy line upon line—this is im- 
— for the pictures are not identical. 

‘he two images form upon the screen a con- 
fusion (encherétrement) of lines; it becomes 
necessary, therefore, that one image only should 
be offered to each eye. To effect this, M. D’Al- 
meida places in the path of the rays two 
coloured glasses, the colours employed being 
complimentary—thus one is a green glass, an 
tlie other is a red one. By this means the pro- 
jected images on the screen are rendered, one 
green and the other red. If we then place be- 
fore the eyes coloured glasses of the same tint, 
parallel to these, the green image is shown 
only to the eye covered with a green glass, and 
the red image to the eye covered with the red 
glass, and thus stereoscopic relief is obtained. 

Motion has been employed by M. D’ Almeida 
to produce the same result, with uncoloured 
images. A similar arrangement of the lens and 
pictures to the preceding is adopted, except 
that a perforated card is placed before each 
Stereoscopic picture, and these cards can be 
made to revolve with rapidity,—this motion 

being produced by an electro-magnetic appa- 

ratus,—the rye falling on the screen only 
when the light passes through the perforation : 





a similar arrangement is placed in front of the 
observer, moved, indeed, by the same apparatus 
at the same rate. It will be understood that 
the perforations are so adjusted that the two 
images do not fall on the screen ut exactly the 
same time. With great rapidity, first one and 
then the other picture becomes visible; and 
when the motion is sufficiently rapid, the indi- 
vidual placed behind the second system of per- 
forated cards sees the picture with all the effects 
of stereoscopic relief. 

We have no doubt but, from the suggestions 
furnished by these very ingenious arrangements, 
we shall in a short time be called on to view 
stereoscopic exhibitions. R. Hunt. 


ee 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of ‘Tue ARrt-JouRNAL.” 
THE OBELISK AS A FEATURE OF BRITISH ART. 


Srr,—At the last meeting but one of the Architects’ 
Institute, the Rev. Mr. Burgess read a most inter- 
esting paper on Obelisks, especially alluding to those 
re-erected in Rome; and in its course strongly ad- 
vocated the adoption of the obelisk in Britain, as 
one form of monumental record. The subject caused 
so much interest, that the discussion was continned 
on the following meeting; at the commencement of 
which a communication on the subject from Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson was read, which is quoted in 
the August number of the Art-Journa/; and to some 
points of which I should be glad of a little space in 
your columns to advert. 

Sir Gardner says,—‘‘ But it may be asked what 
idea we associate with an obelisk, and what is our 
plea for adopting it as a monument? We have no 
feeling, no association connected with an obelisk. 
The Egyptians had a reason for its invention and 
employment.” 

Now, to start in /imine, a pyramid is a scarped 
small mountain, and an obelisk is a splinter of 
rock fashioned on four sides; and it is possible 
that both these were originally images or emblems 
adopted from hill-worship. However this may be, 
as regards our use of the obelisk, we have its pro- 
totype in many places around our own isles, among 
which, the “ Needles,” in the Isle of Wight, are 
perhaps the best known, although by no means the 
most perfect examples. Such natural forms in many 
places, approaching very near to the obelisks in shape, 
are to be found indeed in many places in the world, 
and I believe that very nearly, if not the exact 
prototype, in small, of the Egyptian obelisk is to be 
found among the natural crystals. Perhaps, there- 
fore, of all forms adopted by Art, the obelisk is the 
one that is thus the most common heritage of 
man. ‘This is one plea for adopting the obelisk; and 
two ideas we may associate with the obelisk are, 
those of Elegance and Endurance. There are obelisks 
yet standing, which we have reason to suppose, 
have held their position for not less than 3000 
years, and this forms another plea for adopting it as 
a monumental record. 

Sir Gardner proceeds to object that the point of 
the “pyramidion,” or angular summit of the 
obelisk, has been deformed in some examples in 
Rome, by the adjuncts of crosses, rays, and various 
other conceits, and that they have been placed on 
incongruous bases. This is, however, only an ob- 
jection applied to these inharmonious adjuncts, and 
has no just relation to the employment of the obelisk 
itself, free of these additions. As regards, indeed, the 
additions of any finial to the obelisk, Mr. Burgess 
expresses himself very clearly that he greatly objects 
to it; in which opinion, I, for one, beg thoroughly 
to join, as I conceive that any adjunct of this kind 
injures the character of the obelisk, and destroys its 
upwardness. Also, as Sir Gardner remarks, “ that 
when we have treated it we have erred in depressing 
the apex.” This again is a perfectly just observation 
as regards defects in rendering the obelisk, but con- 
tains no argument against this feature justly treated. 

Sir Gardner further says that the Egyptians “‘ em- 
ployed the obelisk as a contrast to the long horizontal 
lines of the cornice of their temples; and two obelisks 
were placed for this purpose in front of the towers of 
their propylea ;”—that is, these were associated in a 
twin treatment on these occasions ; but this, I appre- 








hend, contains no more argument against their bein 
treated otherwise on other occasions than oak 
would argue that because the dome and the spire are 
occasionally treated double, that they should not some- 
times be single ; or that because some statues stand 
in niches, that none ought to be allowed to have their 
places singly on a pedestal. 

I confess, if I may venture to say so, that it 
appears to me the whole argument to which this 
has reference, is swayed by an archwological feeli 
that the obelisk wholly belongs to the Egyptians 
and that we have no right to it. Now this is pa 
obstruction which, if it had been entertained at the 
time of Pericles, we should have had no Parthenon 
for the Parthenon has columns as well as the temples 
of Egypt. It is an obstruction of a nature also 
directly in the path of the progress of Art. The 
Greeks, however, although f believe they did use 
single columns, did not adopt the obelisk ; if 
did I hold that they would no doubt have improved 
it, as they did the columns which they adopted from 
those of Egypt. But as it is, the Egyptians seem 
to have carried the natural type of the “ splinter of 
rock” but a short way in Art; and, as faras I have 
been as yet able to learn, its problem remains to this 
day in the unfinished state in which it was left by 
the Pharaohs. Would Sir Gardner Wilkinson desire 
to interpose his authority in the path of the working 
out of one of the most interesting problems which 
perhaps remain to the architects of the present day 
to solve, viz., the perfecting of this feature by means 
of a compensatory curvilinear treatment, analogous 
to that by which the Greeks improved the, in some 
degree, similar feature of the column? As, how- 
ever, by the kind invitation of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, I, on two late occasions, en- 
tered pretty fully into my views on this subject, I 
may be excused from further detailing them here. 

As regards, however, in a general view, the use 
of the obelisk, as a separate monumental record, I 
would draw attention to this point, that, although 
in several of the Egyptian examples they were directly 
associated with buildings, they were never joined 
to them, nor were they ever features of support, 
which columns were and are; and yet columns were 
used separate and isolated, as I understand, even by 
the Greeks. A fortiori, therefore, obelisks seem 
more naturally appropriate in the latter situation. 
Also obelisks were used as features of record ; Hiero- 
glyphics being incised over their surface, they thus 
became, as it were, open books of vast endurance. 
In the case of the adoption of an obelistic monolith 
of large size in this country, in memory of any 
subject worthy of the record, I would likewise 
suggest a similar employment of its whole surface, 
that is, not in hieroglyphics of course, but im in- 
scription in our own language and time, which, in 
my belief, might, by proper treatment, be so incised 
as to enrich the surfaces with an arrangement of 
letters which would be perfectly legible even at the 
top, however high the obelisk might be. 

My view is, that the question should be regarded, 
if possible, freed from archeological trammels ; that 
we should consider the types of obelistic form which 
nature affords us in our own country; that ex- 
amples of the treatment of the obelisk by the 
Egyptians and other nations (for its use, even i 
old times, was not confined to Egypt) should of 
course he consulted, and their effects, good or insuf- 
ficient, tested; and that improvements should be 
thoroughly tried and tested according to the best 
rules of Art, especially those which have bequeathed 
to us the columns of the Parthenon: and further, 
that in case such a feature of record be required, 
it be a British obelisk of British granite. In 
regard to this last point, I understand that our isles 
will afford such of dimensions as large as, or larger 
than, any of those which were hewn of old time from 
the quarries of Egypt. Joun BELL. 





ARSENIC IN PAPER-HANGINGS. 


Srr.—I must beg of you to pardon the liberty Tam 
taking, in aidesniag: oon on the subject of ene of 
your articles in the number for this month. I re a 
to that on “ Arsenic in Paper Hangings, “go 
“Robert Hunt;” in which that gentleman er 
alluded to my name in : disparaging, anes in Ww 
a comewhat unfair m . : 

wag ind pe? ve—‘* Dr. Halley states some rw 
ment instituted by him to determine the faye 
of the volatilization of arsenic from paper, 24? 
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are sufficiently in error, as the following quotation 
will prove, to destroy his evidence as an authority on 
the subject :—‘ The air of the room was next carefully 
tested (by means of sheets of paper soaked in a solu- 
tion of the ammonio-nitrate of silver, a very delicate 
test of arsenic), and distinct crystals of arsenious 
acid’ were obtained.” Mr. Hunt adds— Now, 
every chemist knows that the ammonio-nitrate of 
silver test is the so-called Hume’s test for arsenic, 
and that had arsenic been present, Dr. Halley would 
not have obtained crystals of arsenious acid, which 
are white, but the yellow diarsenite of silver.” 
Now, sir, the above objections to my statement can 
be plausible only with those unacquainted with the 
subject. In replying, on the spur of the moment, 
to Mr. Fletcher’s letter in the columns of an un- 
professional journal, I did not enter into every step 
of an analysis of a purely chemical nature, but gave 
the result of the experiments, indicating the key, 
however, to the means employed for obtaining those 
results, in order that any ov chemist, curious in 
the matter, might, if he so pleased, repeat my 
experiments, of course filling up the blanks left in 
the process—not for a moment conceiving it possible 
that any person, with scientific pretensions, could 
construe my words as Mr. Hunt has done. The 
obtaining of arsenious acid crystals was a positive 
and conclusive result—the fact—terminating the 
whole experiment, the commencement of which 
was, the suspension in my room of sheets of paper 
soaked in the solution of ammonio-nitrate of silver ; 
the merest tyro in chemistry is perfectly aware that 
arsenious acid crystals could not be obtained direct 
in such a case. 

But now, if you will allow me, I will state 
further, that my experiments were most carefully 
performed and repeated; that, throughout, I had 
the advantage of the kind and able assistance of 
Mr. Williams, of New Cavendish Street, W., a 

entleman professionally engaged in chemical manu- 
acture on a wholesale scale; the tests used were 
all prepared by him, and he most kindly undertook 
much of the minutiw of the analyses. Neither 
Mr. Williams nor myself expected the result ob- 
tained; and at the conclusion of the experiments 
the test-tubes, to the naked eye, gave no distinct 
result, until, on being submitted to the microscope, 
the unmistakeable crystals of arsenious acid, numer- 
ous and well-defined, were evident. 

I can only explain the failure of other gentlemen 
who have tried the experiments, to which Mr. Hunt 
alludes, by supposing either that the process was 
not continued long enough to obtain a result, or 
that, from the very minute character of the result- 
ing crystals, they may have been overlooked—or*that 
from some papers the arsenic is more readily given 
off, in what manner or form I am not prepared to 
affirm; but I have no hesitation in reasserting the 
facts contained in my letter tothe Times, of the 11th 
of January last, the only statement I have made on 
the subject. ALEXANDER HALteEy, M.D, 


7, Harley Street, August 23, 1858. 





S1r,—I have read, with all care, Dr. Halley’s letter, 

and I am unable to put any other construction upon 

the passage quoted from his communication to the 

Times than that which I have given. If Dr. Halley 

detected arsenious acid on paper soaked in a solution 

of the ammonio-nitrate of silver, I must confess I 
o not understand it.* Rosert Hunt. 

* Since the above was written, the following report has 
come to hand. The new offices of the Inland Revenue 
Department being hung with the green arsenical papers, 
Mr. Phillips, the chemist to the board, was directed to in- 
vestigate the subject. Mr. Phillips has made his report, 
and from it I beg you will allow me to make the following 
quotations :—“* Ammonio-nitrate of silver is a test of arse- 
nious acid, but not in the manner which Dr. Halley seems to 
suppose, as it does not cause the deposition of crystals of arse- 
nious acid (which are colourless), but produces a bright yellow 
precipitate of arsenite of silver, provided the amount of 
ammonia present in the test be very exactly proportioned 
to that of the nitrate of silver. If such be not the case, no 
precipitate is produced. These particulars are mentioned, 
because Dr. Halley appears not to have resorted to any 
other test, but to have concluded merely from the appear- 
ance of the crystals formed on his test paper, and without 
analyzing them, that they must be those in question.” The 
conclusions arrived at by Mr. Phillips, after a series of 
careful experiments, were as follows :— 

“Ist. That even when a small bulk of air is allowed to 
remain for a considerable time in contact with a large sur- 
face of arsenical paper, and that, too, at a temperature of 
80° Fahr., not the slightest trace of arsenical acid is dif- 
fused in the air. Still less might the alr-of an ordinary 
room, which occupies a large space in proportion to the 
surface of the walls, and which is constantly changed by 
ventilation, be expected to become contaminated by the 

ison. 
we 2nd. That the products of the combustion of gas do not 
facilitate the liberation of arsenious acid from the surface 
of green paper. 

“3rd. That arsenious acid is not volatilized from the 
surface of paper, except at temperatures too high for human 
endurance.” 
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PICTURE JOBBERY IN AUSTRALIA. 


Srr,—As a subscriber to the Art-Journal from its 
commencement, and one truly thankful to see your 
vigorous and persevering efforts to expose and decry 
all that is false and unsound in Art, and thus save 
many gwuasi-patrons both their credit and their 
money, permit me to relate to you the inglorious 
termination of an “ Art-Union”’ scheme in the city 
of Melbourne. 

Public attention was recently invited by an attrac- 
tive advertisement setting forth the merits of a won- 
derful ‘‘ Tintoretto,”’ price £600; a ‘ Doust,’”’ at 
£200; a “Goodall,” at £400; a “ Williams,” at 
£150 ; a ‘Blind Fiddler,” by Roberts, at £150, &., 
in all, I believe, ten pictures, whose value was esti- 
mated at £1600. The advertisement also contained 
the names of several influential gentlemen, who 
appeared to have lent themselves to the scheme un- 
wittingly ; these were appointed as a committee of 
management, and to superintend the drawing. There 
were 1600 shares at £1 1s., (thus making the whole 
1,600 guineas, These paintings were exhibited, in 
an indifferent light, in an auction room. I went to 
see them, and perceived at a glance the almost utter 
worthlessness of the whole collection. They were 
in gorgeous frames, but the pictures were not even 
tolerable copies. The ‘Tintoretto’’ (£600!) was 
execrable. The ‘Goodall’ (his “ Village Fes- 
tival’’) was a most miserable copy. The “ Blind 
Fiddler,” said to be by Roberts, but really about as 
bad an imitation of Wilkie’s picture as I ever saw, 
The ** Doust,’”’ a marine subject, was below the 
average of furniture pictures ; and there was a large 

audy ‘‘ Fruit-piece,’’ and a Welsh view by “Wil- 
iams,’”’ which, so far as I could see the picture, was 
the only genuine painting of them all. This ap- 
peared to be really a Brg se I think I may 
safely say of the whole, this last excepted, they 
were not worth the frames that enclosed them, 

After being exhibited for several days, and regu- 
larly advertised, a short letter appeared in the lead- 
ing journal, the Argus, throwing some doubts on 
the genuineness of these poe and ~ oo 
“*Sceptic.” Another letter quickly followed by 
“Sceptic 2.” Then a relative of Goodall’s wrote, 
to testify he had seen his cousin at work on the 
original, and that this was not the picture he had 
seen in England. This was replied to by a friend 
of the proprietor of the ‘‘scheme,’”’ who altogether 
evaded the question of the genuineness of the 
** Goodall,” and spoke largely of the merits of the 
other works. Then came testimonies to the real 
value of the paintings from other gentlemen, com- 

tent to give them; among these, Mr. Clarke, a 

andscape painter here of considerable ability. e 
other side attempted some replies, when the Argus 
gave forth a telling article and a criticism on each 
painting, and this, I am happy to say, has extin- 
guished the “‘scheme.’’ From to-day’s Argus I ex- 
tract the ‘dying speeches,” which I send you. 

My object in forwarding these particulars to you, 
is, that you may notice (either by printing this 
letter, or otherwise) the failure of this daring attempt 
to foist very bad copies on the public here, in order 
that its promoters may receive from the unsuspect- 
ing no less‘a sum than one thousand six hundred 
guineas in return. You may thus prevent the recur- 
rence of similar attempts, and sc, indirectly, en- 
courage the few artists we have among us, who 
must have been sorely disquieted to see such prices 
affixed to vile works, while their own meritorious pro- 
ductions are passed by for the a picture of 
some famous name at home. . G. MEDLAND. 


The Parsonage, Williamstown, Victoria, 
July 12, 1858. 


[We received by the same mail that brought this letter, 
another from a personal friend of our own, who is an artist 
resident at Melbourne, giving us full particulars of this 
most nefarious scheme, which we rejoice to know is nipped 
in the bud. Happily our labours to expose dishonest 
picture-dealing have extended to other lands than our 
own; and although instances of imposition are still seen 
at home,—the recent St. Paul's Churchyard job, for ex- 
ample,—both here and elsewhere there are those able and 
ready to expose the cheats.—Ep. A.-J.] 


THE DRAWING MASTER. 


S1r,—To draw with respectable accuracy has now 
become an important feature in several examina- 
tions required for the public service ; but until 
certain reforms have been set afoot, the drawing- 
master will remain, as he has always been—the 
obscure individual, the forgotten one, the Pill Gar- 
lick of his profession: his boots will still remain 
cracked, and his coat and hat as -—_ as ever; in 
short, many of them must remain in the mire until 
they are helped out of it. “ But who is todo that? 
inquires the public, and answer says, ‘‘ His own pro- 
fession.’’ Most professions have earnestly sifted their 





own members, especially in obliging them to pass 
examinations of gp £ the result of which is, 
that higher rank is obtained, and its sequence— 
better pay. It is true that the Arts have been con- 
sidered open professions, and more is the pity. 
A man may have a taste for Art, and none for the 
desk he was destined for; but it ought not to follow 
that he is fit to instruct. And I beg to maintain 
that if the spirits of the profession had guided the 
drawing master, he would not only have occupied 
his chair in ‘as dignified a manner as university 
men, but he would have received what his due is—- 
a remuneration equal to his services, 
Now let us inquire into the drawing master’s 
real position—what he has to teach, and how he is 
aid. Every public school in England has its 
rawing master, but he certainly is not in reality 
‘*on the staff;”’ his name is there to be sure, but 
his pocket is not, except, probably, in the very 
wealthy foundations, where ‘cash is no object.’ 
The salaries were all distributed, ages ago, to pro- 
fessors of Latin and Greek, and to this day the 
drawing-master pays himself by the extraction of a 
fee from every scholar. This is a gross and scan- 
dalous injustice to our public schools; they were 
intended by their noble founders to be gratuitous, 
but in those days many branches of learning, now 
absolutely necessary, did not exist in any sha . 
and no provision was ever made for them. We 
may include masters of foreign languages, who, 
although better provided for, are still in the same 
rank with the a master. Now, most public 
schools are quite wealthy enough to pay all their 
rofessors; and not only that, but to support them 
in the same respectability as any other master, 

In many public schools drawing has been taught 
in a remarkably useless way; it has been looked 
upon only as a recreation to the scholars, something 
for a wet half-holiday; and in many schools yet, 
drawing is not looked upon as any branch of learn- 
ing, and is taught and practised only in leisure time 
and half-holidays; then they copy lithographs, 
and call that learning to draw. Surely drawing 
has a higher meaning ; is there no science in archi- 
tecture or fortification? Is perspective nothing? 
On the contrary, these three subjects alone are ex- 
ceedingly difficult, and contain the real science of 
drawing. The first step required is time to teach 
drawing,—one day, or at least four hours in the 
week, to every boy in the school. Now until this 
point is gained, and drawing considered as a branch 
of public education, the master will never be pro- 
perly paid, unless he is paying himself by the ex- 
traction of very high fees. Until, also, he has ob- 
tained a status by passing an examination, he will 
not stand in that rank which he ought to have; a 
good drawing-master ought to be a good mathema- 
tician, or he can never understand the above 
subjects thoroughly ; and when some ordeal is esta- 
blished, and none employed unless they have been 
taught professionally, so long will the drawing- 
master remain in his anomalous condition. 

I cannot say how this is to be done; the Royal 
Academy is the head of the profession, but whether 
their function extend into the educational parts of 
it I do not know, or whether the subject is too low 
or too high: it seems to me worthy of attention. 
They might find it not an ignoble su -— to endow 
a few professional chairs, with any small amount, for 
their deserving students; but the examination and 
discipline would have to be special. ‘The Law 
Society and the College of Surgeons do not consider 
it infra dig. to look after the members of their 
profession; why should not the Royal Academy 
pay some attention to theirs? They would gain 
mightily in popularity, and, I pan | add, in legiti- 
mate power; but the matter is public, and any of 
our artistic societies may lend a fostering hand to 
it. Of one thing they may be certain, the general 
support of the profession, and the gratitude of the 
drawing master. t 

I was, sir, educated at a public school, learned 
Art in a Royal Academy, and am a drawing master 
in a public grammar school, and you have here 
twenty years’ experience slightly eketched. If the 
drawing master’s position is ever improved I shall 
not see it, for 1 am too old; but of this I am con- 
fident, that if drawing is to be made a part of 
education, or a knowledge of Art given to the 
youths of the middle class, it will do more service 
than all the schools of design in the world. To 
appreciate Art, you must give a knowledge of it; 
to give a knowledge of it, time must be allowed to 
the student ; and that time my | very well be spared 
from the mass of cumbrous learning stuffed into 
our youth. Much that they read is worthless, 
has no practical use whatever; and in most cases, 
happily for them, the books are closed when they 
leave school, never to be opened again. nw 


September 14, 1858. 
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WILLIAM PITT. 


Tue annals of the British empire present no two 
more illustrious names among our statesmen than 
those of the Earl of Chatham and his son William 
Pitt. Men differ, and always will differ, as to the 
wisdom of the pelicy which, at the various epochs of 
their career, the father an2 son pursued ; yet few deny 
them the merit of devoted patriotism, great powers 
of oratory, and the highest official qualifications. 
We have in our time two statesmen, the Earl of 
Derby and Lord Stanley, whose career furnishes a 
somewhat parallel case to that of Chatham and 
Pitt—except in this point, that Chatham died before 
his son entered Parliament ; now we have father and 
son occupying the highest posts in the Government. 

William Pitt, second son of the Earl of Chatham, 
was born at Hayes, near Bromley, in Kent, on the 
28th of May, 1759. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to fee Fi Hall, Cambridge, where he pursued 
his studies under the direction of Dr. Prettyman, 
who afterwards took the name of Tomline, and be- 
came Bishop of Winchester, and the biographer of his 
illustrious pupil. After leaving Cambridge, Pitt 

entered himself at Lincoln’s Inn, and was called to 
the bar in 1780, intending to follow the law as a 
profession; but after going the western circuit once 
or twice, he was returned to Parliament for the 
nomination borough of Appleby, through the interest 
of the patron, Sir James Lowther, afterwards Earl of 
Lonsdale. The law courts were now exchanged for the 
more enlarged arena of public exhibition—the floor 
of the House of Commons, where his first parliaé 
mentary essay as an orator is said to have astonished 
the members by its eloquence and powerful rea- 
soning: he at once took his place as a debater by 
the side of Burke, Fox, Sheridan, and the other 
great statesmen who at that time were the leaders 
of the two great senatorial parties in the lower 
house, 

That the genius of Pitt was equal to the onerous 
duties devolving upon him, the history of his admin- 
istration abundantly testifies: for nearly seventeen 
years he directed the affairs of the state at a most 
important and critical period: his master-mind suc- 
cessfully combated his opponents at home, and 
erected a barrier of opposition against English demo- 
cratic, and French revolutionary, principles: he was 
literally “the pilot that weathered the storm” which 
agitated Europe, keeping the nations in continual 
alarm, and jeopardizing the thrones of their sove- 
reigns. It has been regretted, by some who have 
written the history of the country during Pitt’s 
administration, that the outbreak of the French 
Revolution, not very long before he came into power, 
should have transformed him from a peace-minister 
into a war-minister ; these writers suppose that if 
circumstances had permitted him to devote his 
administrative talents to the internal economy of 
England and her colonies, and if his political rivals 
had not goaded him into opposing measures he had 
once supported, neither the country nor its depen- 
deucies would have been compelled to wait the 
passing of those beneficial legislative enactments 
which succeeding miuistries have carried forward, 
and which we have lived to see. It was well, how- 
ever, for England, that she had at the helm of affairs 
one who was able to direct the vessel of the state 
safely through the most terrible years of the revolu- 
tionary tempest on the Continent. 

Pitt died on the 23rd of January, 1806; his 
death, at the comparatively early age of forty-seven, 
is attributed to the anxieties of mind, and the cease- 
less strain, upon a constitution naturally not strong, 
which he had undergone almost from his youth : it 
is also said to have been hastened by the snecesses 
of the French revolutionary armies in the latter part 
of the year 1805, against the European coalition 
which he had formed to oppose them: the battle of 
Austerlitz, fought December 2, 1805, between the 
French and the Austrio-Russian armies, dissolved 
the allied confederacy for a time. 

Mr. Baily’s statue of Pitt has recently been 
placed among those of other distinguished statesmen 
in the corridor of the House of Commons: the ficure 
has a commanding, but not agrecable presence : 
moreover, the costume of the period is anything but 
sculpturesque, though it assists the spectator in 
realising the individual. 
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SKETCHING SOCIETIES. 


THE publication, by Mr. Hogarth, some time since, of 
a set of plates from drawings by “ The Sketching So- 
ciety,” has occasioned among amateurs and patrons 
some curiosity as to the constitution of this society, 
of which so little is known beyond the professional 
sphere of Art. In years gone by, and at various 
intervals, we remember to have-seen reminiscences 
of this society in turning over some teeming folio 
at the Graphic, or the Artists’ Conversazione, or 
elsewhere ; perhaps when on some special occasion 
a sketcher may have exhibited instances of his own 
quality. But these works are generally overlooked 
in mixed collections : of some of them respectively 
we have heard it said. hy a discriminating public, 
that it was “toe rough”—‘“too smooth” —“ per- 
haps his earliest attempt”—“ very hard”—“ very 
soft”’—* Leslie! nonsense, he never saw it”—“‘ b 
Stanfield! a vile forgery,” &c. And hence “The 
Sketching Society,” after an existence of just half 
a century, has in nowise impressed the public mind ; 
because their utterances are the “high jinks” of 
Art, for the relish of which some practice in the 
same arena is n When any of these slight, 
but characteristic and-very masterly productions are 
a seen, it is wot ‘generally known—and per- 

ps if it were it would be but little heeded—that 
they are the teshltof a two hours’ sederunt—a 
brief discussion of some pleasant topic—a charade 
limited to one scene, wherein each actor interprets 
the proposition according to hig own fancy. But 
slight. a8.are these works, we are struck at ance— 
as well im recent-essays, as in those of antecedent 
periods—by’the pleasantry of Leslie, the sentiment 
of Uwins; the ‘satire of Chalon—constitutionally a 
sketcher—the descriptive counterpoint of Stanfield ; 
in short, by these inalienable characteristics of all 
the cirele which, in the first conception as in the 
finished work, are. bone of their bone, spirit of 
their spirit. . An Art-devotee, for his full and entire 
gratification, need not have an iron constitution, 
but he must be a person of certain stamina, for he 
must see everything, and consent;to the sacrifice of 
being considerably undone by exhibitions at the 
end of the season, We have fallen on an epoch of 
exhibitions ; when we escape for a short time from 
their turmoil, we are either thinking on those that 
are past, or preparing for those that are to come: 
never was human life more purely and simply a 
study of colour and effect. But these  sketches— 
they are not of a character appreciable in the glare 
of what the public know as an “ exhibition :” they 
may be dry and learned, or they may be extravagantly 
hilarious, but they must shrink oppressed by the 
impertinent hues and curious finish which an in- 
exorable public now demand in works of Art; and 
thus the reputation of the society has extended but 
little beyoud professional circlés, 

The idea of the first sketching club of whith any 
certain acconnt ‘is extant, originated with three 
artists, Francis Stephens and the two Chalons, on 
Twelfth-day, 1808, for the study .of epic and 
pastoral design, The number of the members was 
limited to-eight ;. and even so the:society, with the 
supply of the incidental v ies of so long a 
term of years, has contjnued until the present time. 
In. this the original society, the sketches become 
the property of the artist at whose house thé meet- 
ing takes place, so that each in rotation becomes 
the possessor of a set of drawings, and thus in time 
an, extensive collection ig formed. So well stocked 
indeed are the folios of the members, that, on a 
recent occasion at one of the Hampstead conver- 
sazioni, a selection of them entirely covered the 
walls of the assembly room. The following in- 
teresting minute stands in the record of the transac- 
tions of the society, under date Jan. 7, 1842:— 
“ Subject, by command of her Majesty the Queen, 
‘Desire ;’ members present, J. J. Chalon, A. E. 
Chalon, S. J. Stump, T. Uwins, C. Stanfield, 
J. Partridge, and J. Cristall. President E. R. 
Leslie absent through indisposition,” 

A subject having been proposed by the president 
for the night, the members then assembled were me- 
ditating on the various modes of treating it, when 
Partridge, arriving from Windsor, brought an envelope 
sealed with the arms of the Queen and Prince Albert, 
inclosing a command from her Majesty, written by 
herself, and now fixed in the society’s book, that 





the subject of the evening should be ‘Desire’ ” 
It may be supposed that her Majesty’s autograph 
occasioned no small excitement in the little society 
and it will be believed that each member taxed his 
powers to the utmost in acknowledgment of the 
regal compliment. On the occasion of the next 
meeting the Queen again honoured the society by 
proposing the word “ Elevation” as a subject, and 
all the sketches were sent to the palace the next 
morning by ten o’clock for her Majesty’s inspec- 
tion. The interest felt by the Queen in this 
society was further evinced in the expression of a 
desire to purchase a drawing from each of the 
members; but as the society had a rule which t 
were unwilling to infringe, which interdicted the 
sale of these works, they resolved unanimously to 
request her Majesty’s acceptance of a set to be 
selected by herself from the} folios of the club; 
which the Queen was graciously pleased to do, 
expressing in most flattering terms her admiration 
of the talents of the artists, and her sense of the 
pleasure afforded her by their valuable presents, 
The subjects proposed by the members among them- 
selves frequently does not extend beyond a single 
word, as “ Elevation,” A. E. Chalon; “ Rachel 
weeping for her Children,” J. J. Chalon; “ Cupid 
and Psyche,” T. Uwins; “Scene in Switzerland,” 
S. J. Stump ; “ Daughters of Minius,” J. Cristall; 
“ Desire,” C. Stanfield; “Ophelia,” C. K. Leslie ; 
“Curiosity,” J. Partridge; and “ Au imitation of 
Berghem,” was a subject proposed by Sir E. Land- 
seer on an occasion when he was a visitor. As the 
time allowed for these sketches was so short, it will 
be understood that they could not be highly finished ; 
indeed, they are remarkable for freedom of execution, 
whence many of them derive properties which they 
would inevitably lose in a detailed realization. 

It is now many years since the institution of the 
Friday night sketching meetings, held by the Artists’ 
Society at Langham Chambers, These meetings 
were first appointed at the old rooms of the society 
in Clipstone Street, where for a long series of years 
the society night by night set their life-model, alter- 
uately nude and draped; and to the facilities 
afforded by that society, many men who now enjoy 
a proud distinction in their profession are indebted 
for much of their proficiency in their art. 

The Sketching Club, of which we describe the 
constitution above, has been the model on which 
many others have been formed; but the evening’s 
practice is generally limited to water-colour, whereas 
at Langham Chambers the appliances and means 
admit of sketching in oil, water-colour, or charcoal. 
The “sketching” season, that is, the term during 
which these weekly assemblies take place for ideal 
composition, is what may be called the winter half 
year; but the “sketching” season, so called, gene- 
rally is that period of the year when landscape 
painters proceed to the country in search of subject- 
matter. From week to week the subjects—for there 
are two—are set forth on a black board, one of the 
themes interpretable in figure, and the other in 
landscape, composition. ‘The model rises at eight, 
and at eight commences the two hours’ sitting with 
the service of tea and coffee by Wall (nomen mira- 
bile!) for the suggestion of Quince, the carpenter, 
has been acted on these thirty years, there is always 
“a Wall in the great chamber.” The subjects pro- 

sed are generally limited to one word ; they might 
be “ Temptation” for figure composition, and The 
Hill-side” for landscape essay. At the expiration 
of the two hours the sketches are exhibited ; and 
marvellous is the variety of resource, conception, 
and treatment shown in the drawings produced in 
one brief passage of two hours. Even in this short 
space some of the oil sketches are finished with a 
brillianey, and even a sharpness, almost emulative 
of repeated paintings; and some of the water- 
colour drawings are sigualized by the utmost 
beauty of the material and masterly skill. One 
version of “Temptation” may be a desultory inci 
dent from the highways and byways of our mighty 
Babylon ; the point may be an handkerchief peeping 
from the pocket of a elderly city clerk — 
at a print-shop window. Here the sore trial ae 
an urchin, who eyes an apple fallen from a frui 
stall; there also the temptation is in an apple, but 
on a tree, where— 

“ Grows the cure of all, a fruit divine,] 
Fair to the eye, inviting to the taste, 


Of virtue to make wise ; what hinders then vl 
To reach, and feed at once both body and mind?” 
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Another is a story of a canine mendicant, whose ribs 
make proclamation of his poverty, and having, like 
Robson’s Medica, “no whereabouts ;’—another is 
from the fifth act of Othello ;—another from the fifth 
scene of the first act of Macbeth; others from the 
fourth chapter of St. Luke, and others in diverse 
genres, satirical, and sentimental. Then there is the 
landscape, which, in one essay, is interpreted as lake 
and mouutain under a sunny sky; another concep- 
tion is the snow drift and the lost sheep; another 
takes us to Wales, with an introduction to 


“ Cadwallader and all his goats ;” 


and many others are as cloudy as Cox or as bright as 
Turner, yet nowhere lose they sight of the hill-side, 
be it mossy, rocky, grassy, ferny, or heathy. ‘And 
to what good end is all this sketching, the public 
sees nothing of it?” observes the dry utilitarian ; 
to whom we reply, that the public sees it every- 
where, as from the school at Langham Chambers 
(for a school it is—a right worshipful academy) have 
arisen many of those illustrators who are continually 
busied in scattering their starry fancies on the pages 
of our worthiest literature ; to assist dull and leathern 
intelligences to an understanding of our poetic 
wealth; or afford drowsy inquirers personal in- 
troduction to historical celebrities; or suggest to 
them the importance of the most notable foregone 
events of our annals. All our practicable literature 
is now profusely illustrated, aud wood engraving, 
in its modern excellence, is a British art, and we 
have maintained our superiority in it over all other 
schools. Nothing can surpass the sweetness of the 
landscape illustrations of our poets, more especially 
those who have sung the “lesser things,” bucolics, 
pastorals, the scenic condition, or what you will, of 
our rural state—Cowper, Thomson, Goldsmith—all 
those whose endeared verse is never absent from 
our memory, while we are obliged to recall the 
terms in which sublimer themes are treated. 
Something remarkable in illustration has always 
been rising among us since the time of Hogarth, 
though his essays were socially satirical; and he 
did little towards historical or genre illustration. 
But there was the Boydell Shakspere, with all its 
errant mannerism of costume and expression: the 
Faseli Milton, with its Rhodian drawing, making 
the lower moiety of its figures by far the better 
half, yet with many ideas worthy of Milton, but 
emphatically ‘ Fuselized.” Then there was Stothard, 
who lived all his life in that equalized temperature 
with which he has surrounded all his creatures : 
the gentle Stothard, who clad his angels in doublet 
and smallclothes, and gave wings to his earthly 
creations ; yet most peuetrating is the sentiment of 
many of his conceptions, and overpowering their 
impressive eloquence. Then there was Turner, be- 
hind whom marched a host of earnest labourers. 
We mention the few men that everybody knows, 
though our progress has also received impetus from 
a whole galaxy of minor artists ; and now there are 
in the field many who have season after season 
sketched at Langham Chambers: and we may well 
remark here that the artist who in two hours can 
produce a picture in oil or water-colour, is among 
the most aecomplished of his vocation. These 
“sketches” are not “ esquisses” in the French 
sense, nor “ skizzen” in the German, but pictures 
and drawings, of which many are finished sufficiently 
even for engraving. For our information relative 
to the elder sketching society, we are indebted to a 
recent number of the Brighton Gazette. 

While writing of this senior sketching club we 
ought to mention that it is a private institution, 
which has rigidly adhered to its rule of limitation 
and strict exclusiveness, but to the sketching meet- 
ings of the school invitations are liberally sent forth 
and visitors are welcomed; at the conclusion of 
the sitting, when the various ormances are 
exhibited, that of the facile draughtsman and 
habitual sketcher stands prominently forth. During 
the last season there were appointed periodical 
meetings, at which finished pictures were brought 
forward, and upon these occasions were seen many 
productions of a character that would do honour to 
any exhibition, and which became subsequently 
works of mark in the respective collections to which 
they were sent; and the friendly criticism which is 
at these assemblies uneceagel on all hands is of 
the utmost value to those who leave nothing un- 
done to improve their pictures. 
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THE PROVINCIAL EXHIBITIONS. 





LIVERPOOL ACADEMY. 


Tue Exhibition of the Liverpool Academy opened 
for the thirty-fourth season on the 6th of September, 
so that the two rival Art-societics are soliciting at 
the same time the suffrages of the townsfolk : two 
opposing hosts are in the field; not, however, as we 
trust, with the intention of destroying each other— 
but, it may be hoped, after a little show of fight, 
and a few passages at arms, to unite once more, and 
move forward together in harmony, and with mutual 
good feeling. 

We have not received any direct intelligence of 
what is contained in the exhibition, and therefore 
ean only report what we have heard incidentally. 
The Pre-Raffaellites, we are told, muster in great 
force to support, as they were bound to do, a cause 
which has carried schism into the ranks of the 
Liverpool artists and patrons; while the council, 
true to its doctrinal creed, has again awarded the 
prize to one of its champions, but not by any means 
one of the most doughty: Mr. F. Mapox Browne is 
the fortunate winner of the laurel wreath, valued at 
fifty guineas, for his picture of “Chaucer reading 
the Legend of Custance to Edward III.:” he bears 
it away, too, from such competitors as Mr. HoLMAN 
Hunt, who exhibits “ Rienzi vowing Vengeance over 
the Body of his dying Brother ;” from the “ Autumn 
Leaves” of Mr. Mitiais; “The Bluidy Tryste” of 
Mr. J. Nort Paton; from Mr. Rosetti, who con- 
tributes “A Christmas Carol,” “ Dante’s Dream,” 
and “The Wedding of St. George;” from Mr. 
CaMPBELL’s “ Trudging Homeward ;” and from half 
a score other artists who are travelling the same 
road, but at long intervals of distance. Surely such 
a gathering of the productions of our Art-reformers 
must prove most attractive to their disciples, whether 
iu faith or in practice, or both. 

This is all the information we are able at present 
to give of what is to be seen this year in the Liver- 
pool Academy: we may, possibly, next month, be in 
a position to report more fully upon the exhibition. 





LIVERPOOL SOCIETY OF FINE ARTS. 


Tuis institution—which, as our readers have been 
already informed, has been called into existence by 
the dissatisfaction felt by the community of Liver- 
pool who take an interest in Art-matters with the 
proceedings of the Liverpool Academy—opened its 
first exhibition on the ]1th of last month, in the 
Queen’s Hall, Bold Street, under most favourable 
auspices. Upon the causes which have led to the dis- 
ruption of the artists of this place it is not our inten- 
tion again to comment: we can only express our re- 
gret,as we have before done, that the Academy should 
have placed itself in a position—one which we find 
by its recent proceedings it still pertinaciously ad- 
heres to—that left the opponents of its policy no 
other alternative than to separate themselves; and, 
to judge by the long array of influential names which 
appear as supporters of the new society, the course 
taken by the latter body has met with very general 
anenel, Whether or not Liverpool can maintain 
two such institutions time alone must determine. 
The exhibition contains upwards of 850 works of 
Art of all kinds: some few important pictures, such 
as Mr. Dospson’s ‘ Alms-deeds of Dorcas,’ lent by 
the Queen, and of which an engraving is being 
execnted for the Art-Journal, as one of the “ Royal 
Pictures.” Mdlle. Rosa Bonneur’s ‘ Horse Fair,’ 
Sir E. Lanpseer’s ‘ Maid and the Magpie,’ Stan- 
FIELD'S ‘ Castle of Ischia,’ F. Goopa.’s ‘ Cranmer 
taken to the Tower,’ &c., have been lent to the 
society for exhibition; and many of the works hung 
on the walls have already appeared in the galleries 
of the metropolis; this, however, is invariably the 
case with provincial exhibitions. In arranging the 
gallery, the council, or committee, or whoever 
this duty to perform, has divided the gallery into al- 
phabetical districts, a ground plan of which precedes 
the catalogue, with the letters of reference. _ The 
uames of the contribators are given alphabeticall 
in the catalogue, and al] their works in the exhibi- 
tion are “catalogued” together, though in various 
parts of the gallery. The object sought to be 
effected by this plan is to assist the visitor in study- 
ing “the various works of the same artist, the 
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of Art.” The plan, certainly, is novel, but we 
have great doubts of its utility, for few visitors, we 
apprehend, will take the trouble to go about from 
one part of the room to another, for the sake of 
seeing what other pictures A. or B. may have, 
besides the one that first attracted their attention ; 
we confess it does not seem to us an improvement, 
but rather the contrary, on the plan adopted by the 
Royal Academy and other metropolitan Art-societies, 
except that the visitor is spared the trouble of turn- 
ing to the end of the catalogue if he desires to know 
the number of works of any one artist, and where 
he may find them. 

Among the principal works enrolled in the cata- 
logue of the Liverpool Society we find—‘ English 
Conspirators at Boulogne, in 1857,’ by ABsoon ; 
* Retribution,” E. Anmrrace; ‘ Napoleon on the 
Field of Bassano,’ the engraved picture, by T. J. 
Barker; ‘A Showery Day on the Thames,’ by 
H. J. Bopptneron; ‘Guy Fawkes Day,’ T. 
Brooks; ‘Ruth and Naomi,’ M. Caxton ; 
‘Scheveling Trawler,’ and ‘San Giorgio Maggiore, 
Venice,’ E. W. Cooxr, A.R.A.; ‘ Battle of Assaye,’ 
A. Coorrr, R.A.; ‘ An October Evening,’ and two 
others, by T. S. Coover, A.R.A.; ‘The Death 
of Abel,’ F. Danpy, A.R.A.; ‘The Houses of 
Parliament,’ the large picture, by H. Dawson, ex- 
hibited this year at the British Institution : ‘ Hagar 
and Ishmael,’ W. T. C. Donson ; ‘The First Break 
in the Family,’ the beautiful work by T. Faxp, ex- 
hibited last year at the Royal Academy ; ‘ Italian 
Cottage Door,’ A. D. Frivp; ‘ Ruins of Salona,’ 
Cari Haac; ‘ Cavaliersand Puritans,’ 'T. P. Hau: 
‘Landscape and Cattle—Scene near Maidenhead,’ 
J. D. Hanpine ; ‘ Horse Fair,’ J. F. Hernine ; 
‘ Fotheringay,’ D.O. Hiiu; ‘Sheep,’ W. Hueerns ; 
‘The Destruction of the Fortress of Emaum Ghur,’ 
G. Jones, R.A.; ‘ Ben Nevis,’ H. Jutsum; ‘ Christ 
and the Woman of Samaria,” W. D. Kennepy ; 
‘ An Interior—Preparing for the Feast,’ G. Lance ; 
‘La Belle Isonde,’ J. E. Lauper; ‘ Peter’s Denial,’ 
R. S. Lauper; ‘ Burial of Charles I.,’ C. Lucy; 
‘ Matilda relating Mortham’s History,’ T. H. 
Macuire ; ‘The Parting Day,’ 'T. F. MARrsHa.t ; 
* Bower of Bliss,’ G. Patren, A.R.A.; ‘ Cromwell 
at Woodstock,’ H. Pearse; ‘A Spanish Lady,’ 
J. Puitur, A.R.A.; ‘Retarn of the Prodigal,’ 
A. Ranxiey; ‘The Flight,’ A. Sotomon ; ‘ Saar- 
burg, on the Saar,’ G. C. Stanrreip; ‘The Mis- 
sing Boat—Pas de Calais,’ F. Stone, A.R.A.; 
‘Valley of the Usk,’ J. Tennant; ‘ Boccaccio at 
Naples,’ W. C. Tuomas; ‘ Bed-time,’ Mrs. KE. M. 
Warp ; ‘Charles II., Nell Gwynne, and Evelyn,’ 
E. M. Warp, R.A.; ‘A Welsh Valley,’ A. W. 
Wituiams, &c. &c. Very many of these pictures 
have been already exhibited in London. 

A number of foreign artists are exhibitors, among 
whom the Belgian painter, Van SchenpDEL, is the 
most conspicuous; he contributes four pictures,— 
* Etienne Van den Bergh falsely accused of Treason ;’ 
‘A Poacher Surprised ;’ ‘Un marche d la Haye ;’ 
and ‘ The Birth of Christ ;’ the last is, we presume, 
for we have not seen it, a large work: its price, as 
set down in the catalogue, is £2000. 

Sculpture is represented in the productions of 
E. Amprosz, E. Davis, T. Duckett, jun, J. 
Faure, J. H. Fovey, R.A., G. Fontana, J. 
Francis, J. Geers, W. Geers, G. Hause, J. R. 
Kink, C, F. Lynn, P. MacDowe t, R.A., F. M. 
Mitier, C. Moour, A. Munro, C, EB. Samira, 
’. THounycrorr, Mrs. Tuounycxort, J. 8S. West- 
macott, &e, &e. 

Since the exhibition was opened the council has 
passed the following resolution :—‘ No picture ob- 
tained for exhibition without the sanction of the 
artist shall be eligible for the Prize Competition.” 
The object of this is to prevent the possibility of using 

rivate collections for prize purposes, which would 

considered unfair to the artists who contribute, 





ROYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 


THe members of this society also opened the doors 
of their gallery, last month, for the reception of 
visitors to their annual exhibition, which, including 
twenty-two examples of sculpture, numbers about 
600 works. Here are hung many pictures with 
which we have in months, or years, past made our 
readers familiar :—J. Scort Lavpen’s ‘Effie Deans 
on her Trial ;’ C. Duva’s ‘ Dedication of Samuel ;’ 


individualities of artists, and the styles of schools J. S. Raven's ‘The Avenue, Cobham ;’ ‘ Leonora 
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a’Este reading Tasso,’ by H. W. PickeRrsorLt, 
R.A.; ‘A Mountain Torrent,’ T. Creswick, R.A. ; 
‘ Fetching Water—Scene in Surrey,’ by T. J. Soper, 
and one of his best works; ‘The Rehearsal-Scene, 
the Garden Elevation, Derbyshire,’ J. D. WinGrieLD; 
‘Waiting for the Boats,’ E. Nicon; ‘Thoughts of 
the Future,’ R. Carrick; ‘The Harvest Moon,’ 
T. F. Marsuaut; ‘The Fountain,’ A. M. Mapor; 
‘ Now is done thy long day’s work,’ H. WaALLis, the 
picture exhibited at the Royal Academy this year, 
without a title, the subject borrowed from Sartor 
Resartus ; ‘ Waiting for the Ferry,’ F. UNpeRuttt ; 
* Sheep and Goats,’ T. S. Coorrr, A.R.A.; ‘ Athalia’s 
Dismay at the Coronation of Joash,’ S. A. Hart, 
R.A.; ‘Sunday Evening,’ T. Wenster, R.A.; ‘The 
Letter,’ E. Me1ssonrer, from the French exhibition ; 
‘Bacchus and Sileous,’ G. Parren, A.R.A.; ‘Mystic 
Circles, Stonehenge,’ A. McCatium; ‘ May in Re- 
gent’s Park,’ C. Consins; ‘Flora Macdonald’s 
Farewell to Charles Edward,’ P. H. CaLprron; 
‘The Gardens of the Enchantress Armida,’ J. Ten- 
want; ‘ Fishwives of Dieppe, after a Gale—Faith, 
Hope, and Charity,’ H. Jonnston ; &e. &e. 

Of pictures which, so far as we recollect, are new 
to us, we would point out,—‘ Canute listening to 
the Waves,’ by W. Cave Tuomas; ‘ Margaret,’ 
S. B. Haxxe; ‘San Pietro in Castello, Venice,’ 
and ‘ Bragozzi, fishing craft of Venice off the 
river Schiavoni,’ both by E. W. Cooker, A.R.A.; 
‘Wreck under the Land’s End,’ T. S. Rosins ; 
‘ Fruit,’ two pictures by G. Lance; ‘ Mid-day, 
North Wales,’ H. J. Boppineron; ‘The Expec- 
tant,’ Beri Smiru; ‘ Leaving Home,’ J. CoLiin- 
son; ‘Vesuvius, from Naples,’ W. Wytp; ‘The 
Huguenot Conventicle surprised,’ and ‘ Danger Past,’ 
both by J. Rirremie ; ‘ Found,’ by C. Stone, a son, 
we believe, of Mr. F. Stone, A.R.A.; ‘ The Little 
Stranger,’ D. E. Gipson ; ‘ Preparing for the Fes- 
tival of Corpus Christi,’ G. Brion; ‘A Beggar 
Girl,’ J. G. Gitpert, R.S.A.; ‘The Cavalier and 
Puritan, T. P. Hawi; ‘The Way to the Forest,’ 
S. Boven; ‘Ventnor, from St. Lawrence, Isle of 
Wight,’ F. W. Hutme; ‘ Bonnie Annie,’ A. Jonn- 
ston; ‘A Hard Word,’ W. Hetmsieyr; ‘The Baron’s 
Favourites? G. W. Hortor; ‘Scene in Swansea 
Bay,’ J. Tennant; ‘View from Richmond Park,’ 
S. Benpixen; &c. &e. 

The local artists exhibit in considerable force, 
and maintain the reputation of their school. Duvat, 
of whom we have already spoken, is one of them; 
others are H. C. Wuarre, who exhibits three land- 
scapes of great promise; G. Hayes sends a ‘ View 
in Wales,’ a vigorous work; R. Crozter, ‘ Peaceful 
Age and Happy Childhood,’ and another; J. Tuomp- 
8ON, Kee.ina, and J. V. Gipson, are contributors 
whose pictures will repay examination. 

The water-colour room is well filled with draw- 
ings by T. M. Rictarpson, Mrs. BartnoLomew, 
Houtann, T. L. Rowsornam, A. Pentey, G. 
Faire, A. Farrer, D. H. McKewan, J. Cauiow, 
Miss E. Lance, B. R. Green, J. F. Lewis, Oakey, 
C. Yacuer, 8. Rayner, C. Sniexps, C. MITCHELL, 
Xe. &e.; while the principal sculptures are, ‘ The 
Mother’s Kiss,’ by H. Weekes, A.R.A.; ‘ Newton,’ 
by J. Bei; ‘ Rebecca,’ by E. G. PAPWORTH, jun. ; 
* Resignation,’ ‘Child listening to the roar of a 
Shell,’ and ‘The Pet Bird killed by kindness,’ all 
by KE. H. Batty, R.A.; ‘Madonna and Child,’ 
E. Davis; and ‘ Hebe,’ F. Turure. 





THE BIRMINGHAM SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. 


We are glad to sce that the members of this Insti- 
tution have at length returned to their old quarters 
in New Street, from which they have many years 
been absent. ‘The rooms where they are once more 
located, are in every way well adapted for the exhi- 
bition of works of Art: moreover, they are situated 
in the most busy part of the town, and thus come 
under the daily notice of the crowds who throng the 
streets. The entire gallery has been thoroughly 
cleaned and decorated; the fine dome in the prin- 
cipal room is coloured with a suitable and effective 
ut ; the ribs which span the dome are richly gilt; 
and a gilt band encircles the rim of the broad lantern 
light. The walls are hung with crimson draperies 
that reach to the uppermost row of pictures ; there 
is not, we believe, in England, a finer exhibition. 
room than this, its circular form distributing the 
light equally on all the pictures on its walls. 

The exhibition, for the preseut season, opened on 
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paintings and drawings: among them were many 
with which the London public is well acquainted ; 
such, for example, as Frost’s ‘ Una,’ and ‘ Cupid 
Disarmed,’ graciously lent by her Majesty; E. M. 
Wanxp’s ‘ Last Sleep of Argyle,’ the property of Mr. 
James Bagnall ; ‘ Alice Lisle,’ and ‘ West’s First 
Lesson in Art,’ the latter belonging to Mr. R. G. 
Reeves; D. Roperts’s ‘Attack on a Caravan ;’ 
J. C. Horstey’s ‘Prince Henry assuming his 
Father’s Crown,’ and a ‘ Scene from Don Quixote,’ 
both engraved in the Art-Journal, to accompany the 
biographical sketch of the artist; Sir E. LaNDSEER’s 
‘Twins ;’ Frirn’s ‘Coming of Age,’ the property 
of Mr. J. McArthur; Knieut’s ‘ Portrait of Sir C. 
L. Eastlake ;’ RorHweE.’s ‘Contemplation ;’ Les- 
Liz’s ‘ Hermione ;’ Rosa BonueEvur’s ‘ Breton Pea- 
sants;’ A. Sotomon’s ‘First Class’ and ‘Second 
Ciass ;’ Poote’s ‘ Mountaineers ;’ ANSDELL’s ‘ Spa- 
nish Muleteers,’ and ‘ Highland Shepherd’s Home ;’ 
J. Putiip’s ‘ Meal-time ;” T. S. Cooper’s ‘ Sunny 
Evening ;’ G. Jongs’s ‘Battle of Waterloo.” Amoug 
other well-known artists, E. W. Cooke contributes 
‘Dutch Trawlers Preparing for Sea,’ ‘Topo—Fishing 
Boat of the Lagune aground on the Palludi, Venice,’ 
and ‘ Bragozza, off the Arsenal, Venice;’ E. NIEMANN, 
‘A Summer Loch,’ and ‘ Ludlow Castle ;> W. Cave 
Tuomas, a picture of considerable size and merit, 
entitled, ‘ Rivalry ;’ the veteran Davin Cox, several 
works, some of them of his best period, and lent by 
their owners for exhibition; Louis Hacue, ‘ The 
Church of San Miniato, near Florence;? H. Dawson, 
a large landscape, ‘Gravel Pit, St. Ann’s Hill, 
Chertsey ;’ A. JoHNsTON, a scene suggested by an 
old Scotch song, ‘ Wooing,’ and ‘ Little Mischief ;’ 
Hemstey, ‘ Grandfather’s Pets ;’ Mrs. E. M. Warp, 
* The Suppliant ;’ J. D. Winorrexp, ‘A Florentine 
Holiday ;’ J. Dany, ‘Tynemouth ; W. Durriezp, 
three beautiful specimens of ‘ Fruit ;? Cant WERNER, 
* Interior of the Cathedral, Lubeck,’ and ‘ An Anda- 
lusian ;’ G, Smita, ‘ The Photographer.’ The names 
of Hutme, H. W. Pickersoitn,, H. PIckeRrsGILy, 
Farrier, Dukes, G. Cote, BARTHOLOMEW, BaTE- 
MAN, W. and J. Cattow, Crater, A. Cooper, 
M. Cuiaxton, Desances, J. Peer, E. Hayes, 
E. Harerrtt, G. Patren, J. Stark, C. Rowt, F. and 
W. Unperuitt, Vickers, J. T. Wit~more, the en- 
graver, who exchanges sometimes his durin for the 
pencil, appear in the catalogue. 

The local artists seem to have exerted them- 
selves to maintain the credit of the society, and to 
give their works a just claim to the attention of the 
visitors among the productions of those artists whose 
names have become familiar to the lovers and patrons 
of Art. Hensnaw’s large landscape, ‘Sion, in the 
Valley of the Rhone,’ would grace a “ Royal Academy” 
exhibition; his ‘Atranto, near Amalfi,’ is also a 
fine work ; H. H. Lines contributes four pictures, 
the most important of which is ‘Clapton, in the 
Vale of Portbury,’ a truthful and very agreeable 
example of English landscape; 8S. Lines, Sen., ‘The 
Falls of the Llwgwy, Bettws-y-Cved, after a night’s 
heavy rain,’ very cleverly represented; nor will 
works hung by W. Harz, H. Harris, and C. W. 
Rapcuirre, be overlooked by those who are seek- 
ing out for something worth examination. Mr. A. E. 
Everitt, the secretary of the society, has several 
water-colour drawings that show talent far above the 
average. 
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EXHIBITION AT ANTWERP 


OF THE WORKS OF MODERN ARTISTS. 


Tue Exhibition at Antwerp contains 979 works of 
Art, the productions of more than 700 artists; 
among them are a few copies in water-colours from 
the ancient masters, and about 40 works in sculp- 
ture; the copies being, we believe, entirely by Mr. 
Wheelwright, an English artist; it is said at An- 
twerp some of them are commissioned by the Queen, 
They are generally slight in character, but admi- 
rably true, and of great excellence, as conveying cor- 
rect impressions of the originals. The sculpture is 
of a playful rather than a severe character ; nymphs 
and children for the most part, with a few efforts at 
higher themes, obvionsly for churches, but which 
do not pretend to soar above mediocrity either in 
design or execation. The Belgian sculptors are, 





however, generally entitled to respect; and they 
| Teceive it not only at home, but in England. The 











grees of merit : there are good, there are indi 

and there are bad; assuredly the bad Pages 
most numerous; and if the eye be only on “the 
line,” there will be very little cause for complaint. 
for of the really excellent there are abuadant exam. 
ples; and the English visitor will render homage 
to a school so numerous, and also sc earnest and 
honest as that of Belgium. We have, indeed 
learned to respect that school by the examples we 
have seen at the Exhibition in Pall Mall, and also 
in that at the Crystal Palace, but the former was 
limited, and the latter has been chiefly formed of 
ioe inferiorities,” although there has been always a 
sufficiency of the good to induce faith in the capabi- 
lities of the masters whose powers we know prin- 
cipally by repute. Efforts at “high Art” are 
comparatively rare in the Exhibition under notice, 
The subjects generally treated are the commonplace, 
elevated, however, very often by some touching 
incident, or original thought, and rendered valuable 
by the careful finish which gives assurance of rightly- 
directed labour. The artist who leads is De Keyser, 
a great man, the author of many great works. His 
subjects are, “The Death of Karl Maria Weber ;” 
“ Milton dictating to his Daughters ;” and “ Dante 
in Exile ;” the latter being, to our minds, the best, 
reminding us, but by no means disagreeably, of Ary 
Scheffer. It is finely conceived and vigorously 
painted, telling the story of the divine poet who, 
standing absorbed in thought at the entrance to a 
monastery, was asked again and again by the attend- 
ant monk what he sought for, and at length replied, 
“Peace!” The “Milton dictating to his Daughters,” 
has been painted for the Duke of Brabant—a good 
sign! It is a most masterly work, and may take 
rank among the worthiest productions of any coun- 
try. Two other admirable painters have also selected 
themes from English history ; one is the “ Madness 
of King Lear,” by J. B. Witrkame; and one, 
“Oliver Cromwell at the Death-bed of his Daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Claypole,” by ScurapeR, of Berlin. Ver- 
BECKHOVEN maintains his long-established fame, 
although he confines himself to portraits of sheep ; 
they are so painted, however, as to throw into the 
shade even the earlier, to say nothing of the later, 
productions of Sipney Cooper. It is impossible 
to compare the master with the pupil, and not admit 
that a wide space divides them. HENRI SCHEFFER 
contributes a capital portrait of Charles Dickens. 
Of ScHLEsINGER there are two good examples. A 
storm, by Scuarrers, is a production of which any 


| artist might be proud; while the landscapes of 


Jacos Jacoss, of which there are three, are among 
the most excellent and attractive of the whole col- 
lection. With this admirable painter we have made 
the English public acquainted, having engraved one 
of his works. Two pictures of great merit supply 
evidence that Belgium is maintaining rank in a class 
of Art in which England is admitted to excel. The 
Dogs and Puppies of De Vos might be claimed by 
Landseer, anddohim honour. The artist who seems 
especially and deservedly famous, and of whom we 
know too little, is J. Dycxmans; he exhibits two 
works of wonderful finish; the one represents an 
aged woman at “Prayer ;” another, “The Toilet 
of the Bride.” Every portion of this truly grand 
picture is wrought with amazing industry, giving 
proof of labour, but of labour rightly directed and 
rightly applied, accompanied by matured study and 
careful thought. The spirit of the old and for ever 
famous “ Flemish school” has guided the pencil of 
this great painter. Henet Leys admirably treats a 
high theme—Adrien Van Haemstede secretly preach- 
ing the Reformation at Antwerp, in 1552. It is 
uot, perhaps, so excellent a work as that by him, 
with which we have been made acquainted in the 
Museum at South Kensington ; its peculiarities are 
more marked; its elaboration is more evident; its 
adherence to the faults of the very early masters 
more obvious than its aim to “catch the spirit 
by which they were animated. ‘The picture 1s, 
however, one that cannot fail to augment the fame 
of the accomplished painter. There is also a work 
of great merit—‘‘ Cinderella,” by Van Lerivs. 

It is impossible for us to do more than thus glance 
at this Exhibition, yet there are many works 
rare value that we retain in memory ; such are the 
landscapes of F. Keruorr; the “ Fisherman's 
Daughter,”’ by Joser IsnaEts, of Amsterdam j 
“ Little Savoyard,” by P. J. ToUIssANT; A 
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protecting Sheep from an Eagle,” by CuHan.es 
Veria™; “ Bathers,” by J. WAGNER; some charm- 
ing compositions of horses caparisoned for the 
chase, by MorRENHOUT, (one of whose works has 
been engraved for the Art-Journal ;) and a “ View 
of Heidelberg,” by Wittiam Wytp. Some admi- 
rable bas-reliefs in plaster, which bear the name of 
LALMAND, will claim and merit attention ; they are 
marvellously accurate copies of flowers from nature. 
With the Exhibition is associated an “Art-Union,” 


and many of the pictures are marked as purchased | 
‘These purchases give assurance | 


by the Committee. 
that the selection has been guided by judgment and 
good taste. Subscribers of ten francs receive a poor 
print, but those who contribute twenty francs obtain 
an excellent engraving, by M. Michiels, from a 
painting by the Baron Wappers—* Peter the Great 
at Saardam,” 
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THE COLLECTION OF M. BAILLIE, 


AT ANTWERP, 





Visitors to Antwerp ought to know that there exists 
in this city a rare collection of works by the famous 
maaters, principally of the Flemish school, which 
may be seen by strangers at all times, on making 
application to the proprietor, whose residence imme- 
diately adjoins the principal hotels. M. Baillie is 
an Englishman, or rather a Scotchman, and was 
formerly an officer in the British service; having 
married a lady of Antwerp, he settled there. Some 
of his pictures he obtained from his wife’s family, 
with whom they had long been “treasures ;” and 
others he acquired by purchase, when facilities for 
such acquisitions were not so rare as they have of 
late years been.* ‘The collection consists of nearly 
a hundred works, nearly all, if not all, rRuE; and 
among them are some that may be rightly coveted 
for the National Gallery of England. Such are— 
the two Claudes of Perrier of Paris, representing 
Morning and Evening. Rubens, the Saviour on 
the Cross, from the collection of Provost Wellens, 
of Antwerp; a beautifnl specimen of the master, 
and highly finished. Ruysdael, from the collection 
of Baron Verstolk Vanzuilen. Backhuysen, mag- 
nificeut Sea-piece, from the Gallery of Amster- 
dam, representing the subsiding of the storm. 
Backhuysen, a View of Amsterdam from the Sea, 
from the collection of Senateur Van Dooren, of 
Tilborgh. Rubens, Landscape, engraved as the 
Flock of Sheep, from Geelhand Stevens’ collection in 
Antwerp: a picture of the highest quality. Five 
beantiful Tenierses, from the collection of Provost 
Wellens. Portrait of the Baron de Roose, of 
Antwerp, by Van Dyck, engraved, and a fine ex- 
ample of the master. Portrait, by the same, of 
Princess Elizabeth, daughter of Henrietta Maria, 
from the collection of Provost Wellens. T, Weeninx 
from the Vanlanckeren collection. Berghem, from 
the same collection. A splendid example of Pynacker, 
from the Duchess of Berry’s collection. Domi- 
niquini, from the De Wall collection, representing 
St. Cecilia in a concert of angels. Wynants, Land- 
scape, from the collection of Baron Schamps, of 
Ghent. Vander Elst, three family portraits, the 
fruit and animals by Weeuinx, and the landscape 
by Philippe De Coninck, from the collection of 
Madame Herry. A Moonlight, by Vander Neer, 
of the highest quality, from the Netscher collection, 
in Holland, A splendid Landscape, by Adrian Van- 
develde, with many figures. A Calm, by William 
Vandevelde. The Cathedral of Antwerp, by Peter 
Neefs, and figures by Gonzales. A fine work by 
Ommeganck. A Gerard Dow of the first quality, 
from the Stevens’ collection, representing a Dutch 
cook chopping vegetables; engraved. Jan Steen, from 
the Le Grelle collection ; and charming specimens 
of Mieris, Dehem, Dewit, Hobbema, Hondecoeter, 
Rachel Ruisch, Poelenberg, &c. &c. 


* It is worthy of note that Mr. Baillie manufactures 
the famous “black silk” which gives such renown to 
Antwerp. His wife was the daughter of one of the earliest 
of the manufacturers ; he consequently “ inherited,” so to 
speak, a krewledge of the process. This material is not 
only celeb ted for its subst and rich , but for its 
intense colour, which even acid of ordinary strength can- 
not remove. It is a remarkably beautiful fabric, and, 
although costly, it may be considered cheap, inasmuch as 
it is “ everlasting,” and, like the “ brocades ” of our grand- 
mothers, is handed down from generation to generation 
unimpaired by time. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES. 





Parts.—On the 15th of August, the féte of the 
Emperor, the Minister of State distributed nume- 
rous statues and paintings to several departmental 
museums, as is customary each year.—The provincial 
exhibitions in France have, considering political 
influences, done pretty well this season, and artists 
are generally contented with the sales made.—A 
drawing class has been added to the communal 
schools of Paris; and the various government 
architects have been requested by the Prefect of the 
Seine, to preserve the plaster casts used, for the 
reproduction in stone, for the purpose of models.— 
Durand Brager, the painter of the “ Campaign in 
the Crimea,” has received a commission to execute 
some pictures of the different scenes of Cherbourg, 
—An exhibition of the works of Ary Scheffer, similar 
to that of Delaroche, is talked of.—The prize of 
3000 f., founded by M. Bordin, has been given by 
the Academy to M. Bouchitté, for his work entitled 
** Poussin—his Life and Works.’’—A fourth gallery 
is now completed in the Louvre for the Assyrian 
Museum ; it contains many curious inscriptions. — 
Ingres has presented to the town of Orleans a picture 
of ** Joan of Arc.””—The Minister of State has given 
orders that the fine statues of the Tuileries be 
moulded and reproduced in bronze ; the marbles to 
be placed in the Louvre : this is a right move, as the 
rain would in a few years have infallibly destroyed 
them.—The new “Bridge of Alma,” facing the 
Invalides, is now decorated with statues, eighteen 
feet high, representing military personages.—An 
interesting discovery has been made by the Marquis 
d’ Azeglio, at Lucerne: it is a tapestry, representing 
the ‘ Meeting of Joan of Arc and Charles VII.,”’ 
and of that period: it seems to be of German manu- 
facture. —The Government has presented to the 
town of Rouen a marble statue of Joan of Are, by 
M. Feucheres; she is represented on the funeral 

ile: it is to be placed at the Hétel de Ville.—M. 
Dubufte has received orders to paint the portrait of 
Mile. Rachel, for the 7'édtre Frangais.—A steeple, 
or spire, in the florid Gothie style, is to be placed 
on the Cathedral of Nétre Dame, at Paris, at the 
central point of the transept. M. Viollet le Due, 
the architect, hopes to complete the restorations, &c., 
of the cathedral within two years. —The Marché des 
Innocents is about to be formed into a square; the 
fountain, by J. Goujon, will be placed in the centre. 

Worms.—It has been suggested, that to the statue 
of Luther should be added that of Melancthon, the 
memory of the latter not being less worthy than that 
of the former, to be preserved asa great promoter of 
the Reformation in Germany. The modest Melanc- 
thon retired in presence of the bold and ardent 
Luther, insomuch that the merit of his share in the 
Reformation has been overlooked; and yet he 
worked with Luther in such a manner that it would 
have been difficult for the latter to have effected all 
that was done without his co-operation. Indepen- 
dently of his counteracting the impetuosity of Luther, 
it was his learning which assisted Luther in his 
translation of the Bible; and but for him Luther 
had never cut so distinguished a figure as he did, 
for it was patent Melancthon who entered the 
lists on occasions of learned disputation. 

DanziG.—A so-called Art-Union has been esta- 
blished here, with a view to the preservation and 
restoration of monuments of antiquity. The society 
has been established tw years, but the results are 
not so satisfactory as might be desired, The number 
of subscribers is seventy-three, and the funds 
amount to only 157 thalers; it is however ho 
that something may be effected—as the moral effect 
of the society Sos been to prevent the sale of ancient 
carvings, and the removal and sale of old sculptures, 
and public attention has been called to the restor- 
ation of ancient ornamental edifices, which it is 
believed, but for such a movement, would have 
crumbled into ruins, 

Avustria.—The monument which is to be erected, 
at Prague, in honour of the late Marshal Radetzky, 
is now to be seen at Nuremberg, in the foundry of 
Burgschmiet and Lenz. It is described as consist- 
ing of eight colossal figures—representing, severally, 
a grenadier, a rifleman, a cannoneer, a Tyrolese 
chasseuy, & Hungarian hussar, a Dalmatian sailor, 
a Polish lancer, and a borderer (a Croat), all bearing 
shields, which support the great commander. The 
figures are cast in on ze. ‘The monument is twenty- 
three feet in height, from the soles of the soldiers’ 
feet to the point of a flag which the Marshal carries 
in his hand. The entire monument weighs 150 ewt., 
and it is composed principally of the metal taken 
from the Sardinians during the war in 1849.—The 
first Austrian vessel which has reached Frankfort- 
on-the-Main, passing up the Danube, had on board, 
as its freight, the statues of eight German Kaisers,— 
the gift of the Emperor of Austria to the Cathedral 
of Speyer. 





THE ROMANCE OF PICTURE 

DEALING. 
As if with an express view to enforcing that argu- 
ment for a more enlarged and better defined protec- 
tion in matters of Art copyright which we have 
urged so long,—and which is now under the con- 
sideration of all those parties who can have a share 
in giving it effect,—a very striking little drama has, 
iu the course of the past month, been brought out, 
and has had a run of several days, at the police- 
court of the city Guildhall. The story which under- 
lies the action of the piece is romantic enough. It 
turns on the distresses of a widow lady of high rank, 
a cousin of either the Duke or the Duchess of New- 
castle,— it does not clearly appear, nor greatly 
matter, which, and we believe the public may take 
their choice, — left with a gallery of pictures 
worth £100,000, and two cxtvavagant sons. On 
this pivot the interest of the piece, which is a very 
brisk and lively performance, is made to hinge. ‘The 
subject-matter of the drama is, the sale of the pic- 
tures,—and its merit consists in the ingenious de- 
vices put in practice for converting the widow’s 
canvases into daily food for the extravagance of 
the half cousins of aduke. The lady herself, who 
is affectingly described as “a most kind and 
grateful woman,” does not appear, except by pic- 
ture ; and the principal parts are enacted by a 
Mrs. Barns, who is “ very desirous of serving her,”’ 
and Mr. William Thomas Barns, who keeps bring- 
ing in a van pictures “ from the collection belonging 
to the lady whom his mother mentioned.” ‘The 
character of dupe is well sustained by Mr. Robert 
Herries Peter, a gentleman of independent fortune, 
residing in Hyde Park Square; —and Alderman 
Wire plays the part of a magistrate with great spirit 
and effect.—As we have said, the moral of the piece 
is, the pressing necessity that exists for a better mea- 
sure of protection to the painters and purchasers of 
pictures,and for more stringent methods of repression 
applicable to such practices as those which are illus- 
trated by this clever little drama, As we have also 
said, the thing appears most seasonably,—and has 
as one of its leading merits, that it is a pidce 
d occasion. 

Very seriously, our readers who may have fol- 
lowed this case through its various phases in the 
police reports, will have found themselves at a loss 
which most to admire,—the matchless effrontery 
and perseverance with which the opportunity offered 
by a dilettantism without knowledge was followed 
up, on the one hand,—or, on the other, the utter 
simplicity of the faith which could be #0 practised 
on. Mr. Herries Peter, one fine morning in May, 
takes a stroll into the city; and, attracted, as he 
passes the notorious shop of the notorious Mr, Barns, 
a picture-dealer and auctioneer in St. Paul’s church- 
yard, by some of those vases and other articles of 
Art and vertu which make such a tempting decoy in 
many windows, he drops in, and makes a purchase 
or two. This time, be limits himself to an expen- 
diture of £70,—for two pictures, whose recom- 
mendation to him seems to have been the fact, that 
Mr. W. T. Barns, the son of the proprietor, “ told 
him they had been exhibited in the Brussels Exhi- 
bition.” His appetite for pictures with such a 
testimonial seems to have been whetted, too, by 
a little opposition: —as, in addition to the £70 
paid for pictares that had been to Brussels, he gave 
£5 to “a person who said he had previously purchased 
them.” Whether it was, the easy and unsuspicious 
way in which Mr. Peter parted with this additional 
£5,—or whether there was altogether something in 
his manner of picture dealing which pointed him out 
to experienced cyes for a ready victim,—certain it is, 
that Mrs. Barns a few days afterwards paid him a 
friendly visit at his house in Hyde Park Square, 
and then and there recited the romance of the widow 
lady, with a hundred thousand pounds in pictures and 
a duke for her cousin, yet reduced to extremity 
through the extravagauce of her sons. There was 
no attempt to sell on that occasion ; but, ever and 
anon, through the elegiac of the meeting, there 
dropped a testimonial to the pictures, which—like 
the relation wherein, through their owner, they 
stood to a duke,—was probably intended to be of 
the “Brussels” pattern. These hints were left 
for a little while to do their work ; and then, as if 
on the assumption that their effect was certain 
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and the victim sure, without more ado Mr. Barns, 
the son, brought four pictures in a van, ordered 
them into Mr. Peter's dining-room, — and took 
away, even as he had proposed, a cheque ! 

‘The action after this grows very rapid. The van 
became a familiar feature at Mr. Peter’s door ; and 
the lady in the background, unless the extravagance 
of her. sons was something quite unnatural, must 
have been living pretty well on the cheques she got. 
The thing is nearly incredible,—either as regards 
the effrontery that asked or the facility that gave,— 
but the transactions came at last to have very few 
days’ interval between them,—and not always one. 
There is a cheque for £70, dated the 14th of June,— 
one for £200, dated the 18th of June,—one for 
£200, dated the 2lst of June,—one for £30, and 
two for £15 each, dated the 23rd of June,—one for 
£100, dated the 25th of June,—and one for £50, 
dated the 8th of July. Then, there is a bill for 
£1000, dated the 25th of June. As Mr. Barns 
was selling for an invisible lady, whom his mother 
so much wished to serve, of course he had his com- 
mission, —but the cnrious thing is, that he took it 
from Mr. Peter.—‘“ When I paid Mr. W. T. Barns 
the check for £40, dated the 18th of June, he said 
that was for his commission on the pictures he had 
brought.—I did not ask how it was I had to pay him 
commission.” — We suppose, Mr. Barns’s mother 
would not allow him to ask the widow lady whom 
she was “doing all in her power” to help,—or, 
that commission paid by an invisible personage was 
not satisfactory to Mr. Barns himself. 

Of course, during all this time there was an ad- 
ministration of stimulants, in the shape of testi- 
monial to the pictures. One —“ Ploughing with 
Oxen ”—was, it was said, a Rosa Bonheur,—and 
had cost the husband of the invisible lady £500. 
This estimate was reduced by the evidence of Mr. 
Manson, of the firm of Christie and Manson, to 
something under £17 6s. 6d.:—for which sum he 
had sold it, “including the frame,” to Mr. Barns, 
on the 12th of June.—One picture was a“ Rubens,” 
—worth, of course, anything that could be got out 
of Mr. Peter for it,—and one was a “ Turner.” — 
There was a picture, “ Mussel Eaters,” by Murillo, 
“the finest he had ‘ever painted,” — and worth 
£6000.— Then, stimulants of another kind were 
also given. The widow, with the profligate sons, 
turned out to be the “kind and grateful woman” 
that Mrs. Barns had called her. In return for Mr. 
Peter’s cheques, she sent him various tokeus of the 
hold that he was gaining on her affections,—she, the 
cousin of a duke! She sent him a walking-stick,— 
she sent him a Chinese mandarin :—and at last, 
when the £1000 bill was given, her nature over- 
flowed. From her invisible retreat, she had it 
announced to Mr. Peter, that she was causing a 
haudsome piece of plate to be engraved for him ;—and 
by the hands of Mr. Barns came, a few days after- 
wards, a silver-gilt cup, handsomely chased, bearing 
on its face this gushing inscription from a grateful 
heart :—“‘ Presented to Robert Herries Peter, Esq., 
by a dear and beloved friend.” (!) On the lid was 
a ducal coronet, surmounted by aram’s head. We 
suppose, Mr. Peter did not see that by the terms 
of this inscription the love was attributed to Ais 
side :—but, in any case, this cup may be taken as 
the final expression of the effrontery on the one side 
and re the other. The vessel bore avother 
inscription sides, which the donors, whoever they 
might be, had not thought it worth their while to 
have beaten out,—aud which indicated plainly 
enongh that the piece of plate prepared expressly 
for Mr. Peter was an ordinary racing eup.—‘ New- 
ton Races, 1855, the Gift of the Lord of the 
Manor.” 

__Of course, this does not read like a story of real 
life :—and if the ordinary police reports had not been 
dealing with it, we should think it necessary to assure 
our readers that we are writing history, and not ro- 
mance. The issue of the matter was, that, some diffi- 
culty having arisen about taking up the £1000 bill, 

Mr. Pete r applied to his solicitor for assistance ; and 
the solicitor, thus becoming acquainted with the 
facts of the case, very properly brought all the 
= before the magistrate at Guildhall. The case 

as been before the public on several occasions : and 
at the adjourned examination on the 10th, t e pro- 
secutor was not forthcoming. It was evident. that 
th atteinpt had been made to hush the matter up, by 
the return of these very considerable sums of money ; 





and, in the interests of public justice, Alderman Wire 
resolutely refused to suffer the police-court to be 
made the means of effecting a compromise. “ ‘There 
are,” he said, “ two awkward facts before me :—one 
is, the absence of Mr. Peter from this court,—the 
other, the absence of the pictures from Mr. Peter’s 
house.” The magistrate determined, nevertheless, 
that the parties implicated should go to trial :—and 
we hope, as we have said, that this strange case may 
help on the legislation which next session should, 
without fail, bring forth. 

There is one point connected with the facts that 
trauspired on this oceasion, to which we must call 
attention. It relates to a subject in which some 
measures of remedy are gravely needed,—and which 
should not be overlooked in framing a bill for im- 
proving the general morality of picture transactions. 
We take the following extract from the evidence of 
Mr. Manson, the eminent auctioneer, as given on the 
second examiuation of Mrs. Barns and her son :— 


“ Mr. Manson.—The picture described as a ‘ Satyr 
carrying Fruit, and a Bacchante in the background,’ 
has the name of Rubens against it in the catalogue, 
and I sold it to Mr. Barns for ten guineas. 

Alderman Wire.—Did you sell it as a Rubens ? 

Witness.—No. 

Mr. Metcalfe.—Is it a Rubens ? 

Witness.—I1 do not think it is. 

Mr. Metcalfe—Then, if this picture is not a 
Rubens, why do you place the name of Rubens 
against it in the catalogue ? 

Witness.—Yo indicate that it is either a Rubens 
or belongs to the same school. It may be a Rubens, 
but it is not described as a Rubens in the catalogue.” 


—Now, of the respectability of Messrs. Christie 
and Manson there is no doubt; and yet, we can 
scarcely wonder that the counsel for the parties 
accused should have followed up the above answers 
by the following pertinent inquiry :— 

“ Mr. Metcalfe.— Wave you been treated to a 
criminal summons in this matter ? 

Witness.—Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. Metcalfe-— This, then, is what is called 
meting out even-handed justice!” 


—The practice alluded to is, to use the very mildest 
form of characterization that it will bear, a very 
loose one. ‘The whole matter of auctioneers’ cata- 
logues wants reforming. If the name of Rubens 
opposite a picture does not mean that the picture is 
by Rubens, then some note in the catalogue should 
say so,—or, better still, the name should not be 
there at all. If it means, that the picture is by 
Rubens, or his school,—then, say, “ Rubens, or his 
school,”’—and let the purchaser appraise for him- 
self the value of the latitude taken. It is so 
obvious, and so easy, to do this, that the omis- 
sion cannot be without intention. The purpose 
to mislead must be inferred by him who is so 
misled. To any such misapprehension it is un- 
questionable that Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
under this practice, do lend all the authority of their 
respected names. ‘The thing is not an immorality 
only so long as attention is not directed to it. And 
these immoralities hang together :—a loose practice 
like this helps—and if justified, justifies—the loose 
practices of others. We commend the matter to the 
serious consideration of the auctioneers themselves. 


———— 


RANSOME’S PROCESS FOR PRE- 
SERVING STONE. 





Tue importance of the discovery of a process, 
which could be relied on, for the preservation 
of the stones employed in the erection of our 
public and other buildings, has long been felt ; 
and many experiments have been made in the 
hope of attaining this object. In London, and 
in several of the large towns in the provinces, 
we could point to buildings which have within 
a very few years exhibited the most unmistake- 
able signs of decay. Lamina after lamina falls 
off, exposing a new surface to be freshly acted 
upon by the destroying agents ; and thus, with 
comparative rapidity, the work of decay pro- 
gresses ; this has been referred to atmospheric 
causes, existing wow as the result of our exten- 





sive manufactories and greatly increas 

tion; but, to Siutnites eames the dinner i 
of the stone my be traced, certain it is that 
scarcely any modern building, whether con. 
structed of the coal measure sandstones, dolo. 
mites, oolites, or other well-known buildin 

stones, but exhibits, in a few years after its 
completion, lamentable evidences of decay 

Our attention has been directed to the Baptist 
chapel built by Sir Morton Peto in Blooms. 
bury. For some time past the Caen stone 
used in this structure om been crumbli 
especially where it was exposed to the action 
of water. The disintegration was proceeding 
so rapidly that it became necessary to give 
immediate attention to it. It was determined 
| that Mr. Frederick Ransome should make an 
experiment upon the towers, where the stone 
was in a worse condition than in any other 
| part. The result of this experiment was so 
| satisfactory that it was resolved that the entire 
| building should be subjected to this process. 

_ The most enduring stones in nature are those 
| in which the cementing agent is silica—and 
| it became a problem with the patentee, to pro- 
| duce a true siliceous surface upon any stones 
| which appeared naturally liable to decay. All 
| the sandstones are more or less porous, con- 
sequently they absorb water readily—this is one 
cause of their 7“ disintegration. Availing 
himself of this, Mr. Ransome produces the 
desired result. First, the stone is made to 
absorb as much of a solution of the silicate of 
soda as possible; this being effected, it is 
washed with chloride of calcium. The play 
of chemical affinity is now brouglit into action i 
the stone: a double decomposition is effected, 
and insoluble silicate of lime fills the interstices; 
chloride of sodium (common salt) being formed, 
| which is readily removed. It will be evident 

to all, that since every particle of the stone, to 
the depth penetrated by the solution, is sur- 
rounded by this silicate of soda, and that too— 
according to the law of surface action—in a 
concentrated form, that the silicate of lime 
which results from the action of the chloride 
on it, must completely fill the interstitial spaces, 
and thus render a stone, which was previously 
absorbent, absolutely non-absorbent.— (Vide 
Art-Journal, Sept., 1857.) 

It will be found, that the stone surface 
of the Rev. W. Brock’s chapel is now ac- 
tually repellent of water, and that the hard- 
ness of the surface indicates a — 
casing of the preservative silica. It should be 
distinctly understood that this process will not 
merely protect: new stone from the influences of 
atmospheric action, but it stops decay in stones 
already exfoliating, and preserves them from 
future action. j 

Stones which have been in a state of rapid 
decomposition have been, for experiment, par- 
tially treated by this silicifying process. The 
result has been that the prepared parts have 
withstood the action of air, rain, and frost, 
showing no signs of injury, while the unpre- 
pared parts have completely broken up. 

Beyond this, its preservative power, another 
advantage of the process is, that it can be 
applied to auy stone without in the slightest 
degree affecting its colour or grain: all the 
natural conditions are preserved, and the har- 
dening superinduced. athe 

Now that a well-known public building has 
been treated by this process, the result can be 
observed by every one. The rationale of the 
process alone—independently of the experi- 
ments which have been made—satisfies us that 
there is little chance of ja ensulg 
after the proper application of the solutions. 
We hope to watch the influences of heat 
cold upon the surface of the Bloomsbury 
Baptist Chapel, and we will faithfully report 
the results of our examination to the readers 0 
the Art Journal. R. Hust. 
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Visscher’s view, in 1579. The bridge w h iod covered with h » 
THE BOOK OF THE THAMES, > seen tied, nedee: Gated cine tandem ok ear 


on props over the river on either side. The opeu spaces on the bridge were 
Pee, SS eee Se WS PANE. few ; its general aspect is exhibited in our view, as delineated by Hollar, in 
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Part XXII. 


SHE varions houses from Southwark Bridge 
to “the turn” leading to Barclay’s brewery 
have nothing to recommend them to no- 
tice but that they stand on the spot where “4% 
the disreputable “ garden-houses” of the 
Shaksperian era were located, and the “stews” © 
% that were rented from the Bishop of Win- - 
+ * chester. Amid the wharves cluse to the river- 
¢ / side may still be traced some of the walls of — 
\_/} the old palace, which, with its gardens, here - 
occupied a large piece of ground: the old hall - 
was burnt down in 1814; the gardens had been 
previously built upon. Along the banks are 
closely “congregated” the coal barges; and a busy scene is there - 
when the colliers unload their freights, by aid of numerous “coal- ° 
whippers” employed by dealers. A small creek, called “St. Saviour’s = 
Dock,” comes nearly up to the principal door of “ St. Saviour’s,” or, 
as it is sometimes termed, “ St. Mary Overy’s” Church, one of the == —— 
finest edifices on the banks of the Thames, but which has been OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 
unfortunately “restored,” and partly rebuilt. Twenty years ago it 
was remarkable for the varicty of its antique architecture, all of which has | 1647. It was proudly spoken of by our aucestors; thus,in the translation | 
been destroyed: the Lady Chapel at the back would have suffered the same | of Ortelius, published by J. Shaw, in 1608, he says of the Thames,—" It is 
beautified with statelye pallaces, built on the side thereof; moreover, a sump- 
tuous bridge, sustayned upon ninetcen arches, with excellent and beauteous 
housen built thereon.” Camden, in his great work, the “ Britannia,” says,— 
“ Tt may worthily carry away the prize from all the bridges in Europe,” being | 
“* furnished on both sides with passing faire houses, joining one to another in | 
manner of a street.” Two of these buildings we may briefly describe: the 
first of these was a picturesque wooden gate and tower, erected in 1579: the 
second, a little further on the seventh and eighth arches from the Southwark 
| side, was the far-famed ‘“‘ Nonesuch House,” a term applied to it from its 
supposed unique character; it was built entirely of wood, cut and carved in 
| Holland, brought over in pieces, and fastened, when erected on the bridge, 
| with wooden pegs only. ‘The other houses do not demand particular notice ; 
| they were allowed to incommode the structure till 1758, when, for con- 
| siderations of public safety, they were removed. In Scott’s view of London 
| Bridge, 1756 (now in the Vernon Gallery), we can trace the ruinous || 
remains of the old Nonesuch House, as well as fragments of the Southwark 




















COLLIcKS UNLOADING. 





fate but for the strenuous exertions of the parishioners. It has many curious | 
monuments, the most remarkable being that of the poet Gower, the friend | 
of Chaucer, and the favourite poet of the unfortunate Richard Il. Here | 
are also buried Edmund Shakspere, the youngest brother of the immortal | 
William, and his friend Henslowe, the great theatrical manager; Fletcher, 
the ally of Beaumont; and, greater than all, Philip Massinger, who died | 
poor, without a mark by which to know his grave, his interment being simply | 
noted in the parish register as that of “a stranger.” 


! 








a“ 
LOUSES on LONDON BRIDGE, 1756. | 


Gate, and the squalid buildings that were heaped on the ancient structure. 
The arches were rendered still uarrower by protecting them from the wear 
| of water by wooden starlings, which may be seen in our cut above. By 

_ this means many of them were impassable, and others only afforded passage 
| for very small boats ; this contraction produced a fall of water of several | 
‘feet, aud at every change of tide it rushed through with great noise ands 
| foaming velocity, carrying boats beyond Billingsgate. Many lives and much =| 
property were lost yearly, and ultimately this bridge, erected by Peter of 
' Colechurch, in 1209, ceased to be used, after the opening of the new bridge 
| in 1831; soon afterwards it was entirely removed. In the process of clearing | 
away the foundations many antiquities were discovered ; it had been the great 


highway over the Thames from the Roman era, and numerous relics were | 


A strongly-embattled gate protected the entrance from Southwark to Old obtained, varying in date from that period to our own.* 
London Bridge in the reign of Elizabeth, and it was usually garnished with » — ———————_—_— nit 
traitors’ heads in “rich abundance,” as may be seen in our cut, copied from | ® We engrave such spec 
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GATE : OLD LONDON BRIDGE. 


mens of Roman coins found here as belong to the Britannic | 
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A group of Cli and sharp-bowed Steamers, all busily taking in cargo 
or ores pon pe attention on the left after passing the bridge: this 
is at Fresh Wharf. The vessels are unloaded by porters, having an equal number 
of metal tickets, denoting the quantiry each man brings as he delivers his load 
and his ticket to the warehonseman. By this means fraud is prevented, the 





FRESH WHARF. 


work is fairly apportioned to each, and they are paid by reckoning the number 
of tickets delivered to the superintendent. These vessels present a strong con- 
trast in their more graceful outlines to the bluff-bowed colliers and barges that 
lie so thickly in the vicinity, and serve to indicate the rapid improvement made 
in ship-building of late years. 

A few hundred yards from this wharf and we arrive at Billingsgate, now a fine 
and convenient market, but a few years since a collection of dirty hovels and stalls, 








BILLINGSGATE, 


disgraceful to a civilized community. It has been a market from the earliest 
times, and the toll on fishing-boats is noted in the laws of /thelstan, who died 
A.D. 940." Opposite the market, in Thames Street, is the New Coal Exchange, 





series. The large central coin is one struck by Hadrian, and remarkable for the figure 
of Britannia, the first time impersonated as an armed female seated on a rock. It is the 





Prototype of the more modern Britannia, reintroduced by Charles II., and which stil! 


appears on our copper money. The smaller coins are such as were struck, during the 
reign of Constantine the Great, in the city of London, and are marked with the letters 


P. LON., for “ Pecunia Londinensis,” money of London. 


ee The name is said to have been derived from Belin, King of the Britons 400 years 
a . hrist. But upon no better evidence than Geoffrey of Monmouth affords, and 
‘ich is of not the slightest value; it more probably obtained it from the spot being 


owned by some ove named Billing, or Belong, as it was ancient:y spelt. 








a noble building erected by the eminent City architect, J. B, i 

The circular hall is decorated with figures of fossil plants ‘oun yom young 
and the whole of the decoration is similarly appropriate ; it is surrounded by three 
tiers of galleries, and lighted by a glass dome. In digging for the foundation 
in 1847, the fragments of a Roman house were discovered ; it was built upon 
piles, and provided with drains to carry off the waste water; beneath the ine 
of rough stucco and red tesseree was a hypocaust for warming the apartment 
and open flues were continued therefrom up the walls. This interesting fra 4 
ment has been arched over and preserved, and is the only portion of a hese 
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REMAINS OF ROMAN HOUSE, COAL EXCHANGE. 








house existing in London, though traces of many such have, from time to time, 
been discovered. A descent of several stairs leads to the ruins now preserved, 
which consist of the principal fragments exhumed, comprising parts of the 
hypocanst and walls, and a seat formed of Roman tile. On a lower level beside 
this seat is a fragment of pavement laid in coarse red tessere. ‘The visitor 
now treads upon the pavement where once the Roman inhabitant walked. 
The hypocaust, supported by blocks of red square tiles, firmly compacted with 
mortar, is nearly filled with pure spring-water, for which a drain has been 
provided, so that the same necessity for preventing an overflow is obliged to be 
adopted now, as was adopted in the days of the Cesars. 

The long facade of the Custom-house next attracts the eye, with its noble 
esplanade, adjoining Billingsgate Market. It is from the design of Sir Robert 
Smirke, in 1825, the old Custom-house having been destroyed by fire February 12, 








THE CUSTOM-HOUSE. 


1814. The long room is one of the largest in Europe, being 199 feet by 66, 
and nearly 40 feet in height. Here is transacted the principal business of our 
enormous London trade, and no more striking picture of the vast importance 
of our city can be given than this always busy sceue presents. 

The Tower of London is the next great feature on the Thames. The esplanade, 
now closed to the public, ouce formed an agreeable promenade. We se 
from the water the Traitors’ Gate, with its round towers at each angle, and the 
deep stone stairs that led to the prison from the water. This gate exhibits & 
specimen of the most ancient part of the fortifications, being surrounded by @ 
covered way, and provided with loopholes, by which archers might defend it 
from external assailants, or harass them within if they obtained entrance. 
Above it rises the Bloody Tower, so named from the traditionary story of its 
being the scene of the murder of the young princes, sons of Edward IV. It has 
no doubt been— 

“* With many a foul and midnight murder fed.” 


Above all rises the square mass of the White Tower, the oldest part of = 
buildings, and a conspicuous object from many points of the river. It was erect 
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by Gundulph, the clerical architect to the founder, William the Conqueror, 
and was begun in 1078, the walls are from ten to twelve feet in thickness; it 
has been occasionally repaired, and the exterual features somewhat altered by 
the insertion of windows and the additions of turrets in the time of William III. ; 
but it is substantially ancient: the staircases and rooms are all antique. ‘The 





THE TOWER, 


council-chamber, aud the vaulted rooms on the first floor, are of much interest ; 
but the great feature of the interior is the small chapel of St. John, the most 
perfect piece of Norman architecture the metropolis can show; and which was 
used for centuries by our ancient kings when the Tower was their chief royal | 
Londou residence. It is supported by massive round columns, with capitals 
simply decorated, and has an ambulatory outside them; the end is apsidal, and 
it is lighted by deeply-recessed, round-headed windows. It was for a long time 
used as a repository for records, which have now all been removed. 

From the Tower Stairs the view, looking either way, is very striking; the 


stood the mansions of the Earls of Warren and Surrey, of the Prior of Lewes, 
the Abbots of St. Augustine, Canterbury, and other important persouages. 
Then came an open space, still known by its old name, Horslydown, where 
the parish butts were set up for archery in the days of Henry VIII.; a mill 
belonging to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem was close by the river-side, 





SHIPS aT 1OWER stains, 


and the large monastery of Bermondsey at about half a mile distant from it. 
Towards the middle of the seventeenth century building commenced in this 
quarter; it has increased until Rotherhithe has been joined to Southwark by 
streets. 

Rotherhithe is a town of very ancient foundation, and some etymologists 
derive its name from two Saxon words, signifying “ the Sailor’s Haven.” It 
was originally part of the royal manor of Bermondsey, and the residence of 
some of our early kings; Edward III. here fitted out one of his fleets; it is 
now chiefly remarkable for the Commercial Docks, which are said to occupy 
the trenches first cut by Canute in the eleventh century, and which extended 
to Battersea, thus turning Southwark into a sort of island, as a defence against 
attacks in that quarter. The docks are five in number, and comprise about 
sixty acres of water and forty of land, and they have immense granaries beside 





river is crowded with shipping and steamers, and from this point begins that 
succession of vessels which affords the voyager so grand an idea of the vast trade 
of the British metropolis. There are, perhaps, few sights in the world more 
striking—certainly none more calculated to make an Englishman proud of his | 
country. Here are not only the merchantmen of every part of the Queen's | 
dominions, but the ships that bear “to and fro” the wealth of every civilised | 
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CHAPEL IN THE TOWER. 


nation and people. “The Pool of the Thames”—for so is named that portion of 
our noble river that runs between the Isle of Dogs and the Tower—is truly a 
grand and glorious sight; the proudest “station” in the world: where gather 
vessels of all sizes, of every form and character, from every seaport of the globe 

The Surrey side of the river, from London Bridge to Rotherhithe, is uow 
covered with warehouses and buildings: anciently it was open fields and 
grazing grounds; it is only in comparatively recent time that it has been 
densely populated. The Church of St. Olave, with its low, square steeple, is 
first noticed after passing London Bridge ; the chureh at the foot of the bridge 
on the City side is also dedicated to the same saint.* Near it in olden time 


* St. Ww t Christian king of Norway, and was martyred by his rebellious 
quiets an teen Oe ee King Ethelred, his godfather, in driving the Danes from 
London and Southwark, coming up the Thames with a strong ficet, and planning the 
destruction of London Bridge, which thus cut off the two bodies of invaders, and made 
them an easier victory. The dedication of these two churches, on the scene of his 

rowess, is generally thought to have originated in gratitude for his timely aid, Tuvley 
Bireet is a modern corruption of St. Olave's Street. 











them. Close beside Rotherhithe Church is the entrance to the Thames Tunnel, 


which unites the banks of the river by an underground communication, con- 
sisting of a double passage, conjoined by a central arcade lit with gas, with 
footways in the centre for pedestrians, and a carriage-way; but as it would 
require a very lengthy inclined plane to the mouth of the Tunnel on each side, 
that part of the scheme has uever been carried out ; foot passengers descend 
by a well-staircase. Each archway is about 20 feet in height; the entire 
width of the Tunnel is 35 feet, and at high water it is 75 feet below the 
surface. It was planned by the late Sir Isambart Brunel, in 1823; and on the 
25th of March, 1843, it was first opened to passengers. It is kept open day and 
night, the toll being one penny; and, on some occasions, a kind of fancy fair 
has been held in it. - . 

From the Tower to the entry to this Tunnel, at Wapping, the Thames is 
lined with warehouses, wharves, and docks, Of the latter, the most important 
are St. Katherine’s Docks, in close contiguity to the Tower; they take their 
vame from the old hospital dedicated to St. Katherine, which once stood on 
this site, and which was founded by Matilda, the wife of King Stephen, 
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and church were rebuilt in the Regent’s Park. The docks were begun in May, 
1827, and finished in October of the following year—a gigantic work, com- 
pleted in an incredibly short time, by the continuous labour of 2500 workmen. 
The lock from the Thames has greater depth of water than any other dock- 
entry ; it is 28 feet at some tides, and ships of 700 tons burden can always 
enter. The warehouses surrounding it are on a gigantic scale, and are specially 
secure, owing to the lofty walls surrounding them. These docks were planned 
by Telford, and constructed by Hardwick, at a cost of £1,700,000. 

“The London Docks adjoin St. Katherine’s, and have three entrances from 
the Thames. They were constructed by John Rennie, and opened in 1805. 
The larger docks cau accommodate more than 300 vessels ; there is warehouse- 
room for 220,000 tons of goods, and cellarage for 80,000 pipes of wine. 
These cellars are one of “the sights” of London, and a “tasting ticket” for 
wines is a privilege strangers are generally anxious to obtain through merchants 
who keep stock here. A small dock is exclusively devoted to vessels laden 








ISLE OF DOGS. 


with tobacco, and a very large warehouse is consigned to its exclusive use, 
with a furnace near, where damaged or forfeited tobacco is destroyed. To a 
stranger there is no more curious and instructive sight than the London Docks, 
and nothing can give a better idea of the vast wealth and trade of the 
kingdom. 

Wapping, Shadwell, and Limehouse (and the hamlets of Ratcliffe and Poplar) 
are the parishes in which these docks are situate ; their churches may be seen from 
the river, but they are comparatively modern, and call for no especial remark. 
The tower of St. Anne’s, Limehouse, is most conspicuously seen where the 
tiver widens to the well-known “ Pool of the Thames,” and is crowded with 
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ENTRANCE TO WEST INDIA DOCKS. 


craft of all kinds—a more striking scene than can be viewed between London 
and the Nore. The river here sweeps round “Cuckold’s Point,” where the 
gates of the Regent's Canal may be seen; those of the City Canal, which cuts 
across the Isle of Dogs to save the circuit made by the river opposite Green- 
—oi and the entrance to the West India Docks. These are said to be the 
ome in the world; they are nearly three times as extensive as the London 

ks, and include about 290 acres. The Import Dock, to the north, can 
accommodate 250 vessels of 300 tons each ; and the southern, or Export Dock 
can hold 195. They were commenced in the year 1800, "Jessop being the 
































the back of the Isle of Dogs, from Limehouse to Blackwall 
warehouses and tiers of ships rise boldly above its level, and fo 
background as we pass them on the Thames. The canal which 
is nearly three quarters of a mile long, with lock-gates at each 
width ; it is now chiefly used as a dock. 

At Deptford, opposite, we arrive at the first town in Kent: its name has 
little altered in the course of ages, so that its original meaning, deep ford, may 
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DEPTFORD DOCKYARD. 


still be traced. This manor was given by William the Conqueror to one of 
his followers, Gilbert de Maignent, who erected a castle here. It is chiefly 
remarkable as the place of residence* of Peter the Great, when he lived here 
to learn the art of ship building ; and as being the Royal Dockyard, established 
as early as the time of Henry VIII., and continued with improvements to the 
present day. The whole is immediately under the inspection of the Navy 
Board: about 1500 labourers are constantly employed here.+ 

In the river a little below was placed, as a hospital ship for all nations, the 
Dreadnought, which had been famous in mauy sea-fights of Nelsou’s era. It 





THE OLD DREADNOUGHT. 


was used for a charitable institution, supported by voluntary contributions, and 
the old vessel, now broken up, was granted for the purpose to the ——— 
Hospital Society by the Government. Another line-of-battle ship, formerly the 
Caledonia, has been lately altered at Woolwich, and admirably fitted to receive 
a larger number of patients. Here also is, at present, moored the great ship- 
building marvel of the age and the world,—the Leviathan, or the Great a 

We now arrive at Greenwich. It is a town which has been famous since t . 
days of the Saxons, who named it Grezewic, which name it has retained, .° 
a very slight alteration, to the present day. Its park is a favourite resort for 
the Londoners ; its hospital the pride of England. 





: 0 
* Unfortunately, this interesting structure has been recently takea down, and 1 


vestige of it now remains. 

+ Deptford Dockyard is famous for its bakehouses and biscuit factory, be weer oa wed 
admirably constructed, and make some of the best bread her Majesty's service is ris a 
with. It is considered as ove of the chief victualing establishments for the _ whole 
also some very large slips, where many of our finest vessels have been built. 
is under the inspection of a captain superintendent. 
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4p. 1148. When the old buildings were pulled down in 1827, the hospital | engineer, and opened two years afterwards : they occupy the whole length of 
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MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 





Tue Crystat Patace in Canapa.—The Crystal 
Palace, since its birth in 1851, has been making the 
tour of the world; and such is the hardy and enter- 
prising character of its nature and constitution, that 
it had already once crossed the Atlantic when it 
was but a few years old. Now, it passes the great 
waters once more, and is about to visit Canada. In 
the City of Toronto, at the commencement of this 
present month of October, one of these great crea- 
tions is to open its doors, for the exhibition, on a 
plan similar to the Exhibitions of London and Paris, 
though on a provincial scale, of the products of 
Canadian nature, industry, and skill. It is not un- 
natural that, in an imperial dependency, the institu- 
tion should cling closely to the incidents of its 
origival constitution,—and that the enthusiasm 
which follows everywhere on its path should here 
attach itself to the particular forms of enthusiasm 
that waited on its original birth in the mother 
state and old country. Accordingly, the Cana- 
dians bethought them, as the hour of their cere- 
monial drew nigh, that one feature of the interest 
in Hyde Park was due to the opening of the earliest 
Palace of Glass by the Queen in person. Contrary 
to the old ponderous and sleepy character of Euro- 
pean Courts, so living and locomotive has been the 
Court of England under Queen Victoria, that it need 
scarcely be wondered at if something like a vague, 
instinctive belief in the possible ubiquity of British 
royalty has got abroad; and! for a single dreamy 
moment it seems to have crossed the Canadian 
mind, that they might have over the Queen herself 
to inaugurate their Palace in Toronto. A little 
further reflection showed them, as of course, that 
imperial ubiquity is a word of serious significance, 
and implying all its impossibilities, in the case of a 
Sovereign whose sceptre spans all the seas, and on 
whose empire the sun never sets. The loyal thirst, 
however, which had been awakened in connexion 
with the occasion, demanded a draught, if at a lesser 
fountain ; and it seems to have oceurred to a private 
citizen of Toronto, a Mr. Norris, that the next best 
thing to a queen in esse was a king in posse, and 
that it might serve many good purposes, present and 
prospective, if they could get over, while he has the 
leisure of his youth, their future sovereign, to open 
the Palace of Glass. That this, though an individual 
thought, represented a colonial sentiment, was proved 
by the fact, that the petition which Mr. Norris ini- 
tiated for carrying out its suggestion received, in a 
few days, such a body of signatures—in every rank, 
calling, and department of authority—as constituted 
a representation of the province. Armed with this 
petition, Mr. Norris came over to this country, to 
obtain, if possible, from the Queen, the attendance 
of the Prince of Wales, or if that were deemed inex- 
pedient, of some other prince of the blood, at the 
coming ceremonial in Toronto.—It is not for us to 
estimate the reasons which have determined that this 
strong expression of Canadian loyalty must be 
altogether disappointed in the sense sought,—nor 
even to remark upon them, further than to lament 
that they exist. Such a visit might have sown the 
possible seeds of much future good. Sir Bulwer 
Lytton has, however, announced to Mr. Norris,—of 
course, in terms of full appreciation of the loyalty ex- 
pressed, and cordial good wishes for the success of the 
exhibition,—that her Majesty is “ under the neces- 
sity of declining the request ” of her North-American 
province. 

It is understood to be, as far as may be, an imi- 
tation of the Great Exhibitions of England, France, 
the United States, Ireland, and some of the provin- 
cial cities of England, on a limited scale no doubt— 
but we trust and believe with very beneficial results 
to our brethren of the other hemisphere. At present 
we are not in possession of are 4 facts as may be 
useful for the guidance of our readers. We cannot 
as yet say to what extent, if to any, they look for 
aid from the mother country: we imagine, however, 
that the Exhibition is to be yr ky, as well as 
self-sustaining : and that we shall hence obtain only 
the evidence of such resources as our active and 
energetic friends of the Canadian Colonies possess. 
Such evidence, however, will be interesting and 
valuable: and we shall endeavour to submit to the 
English public full accounts of the proceedings. 
These accounts, however, will be condensed or en- 
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| larged according to the nature and worth of the 


materials collected. Meanwhile, the gentleman by 
whom the Committee is represented in England— 
Mr. Norris, Bridge House Hotel, London Bridge— 
may be communicated with by parties desiring infor. 
mation on the subject: and, next month, we shall be 
enabled to be more explicit in our statements as to 
the plans and arrangements “ in progress.” 

A Report or THE COMMISSIONERS OF THE 
Fine Arts has been printed and issued ; it contains 
little or no information of which the public are not 
already possessed. But it is satisfactory, as show- 
ing that “ progress” is making, and to be made, in 
reference to the Art-decorations of the new Palace 
at Westminster. We select from the Report the 
passages most interesting to our readers. 


“In our last report we proposed to commission Daniel 
Maclise, R.A., to paint a subject in fresco in the apartment 
called the Painted Chamber, or Conference Hall; but 
some difficulties having been found to exist with regard to 
the lighting of some com nts in that locality, the 
work was postponed, and the artist was, at his own re- 
quest, finally released from such undertaking. A grant 
of public money, amounting to £1500, which had been 
voted my Ray for this object, was, with the consent 
of the Lords Commissioners of your Majesty's Treasury, 
appropriated to the painting of twenty-eight temo 
portraits of personages connected with the Tudor family, 
to be placed in the apartment called the Prince's Chamber, 
as pes in the appendix to our seventh report. 

* Of such portraits, executed by or under the direction 
of Mr. Richard Burchett, fifteen have now been completed. 
Being taken from authentic sources, and executed in 
methods fitted to reproduce the style of the original works, 
they at once serve a decorative purpose, and constitute 
trustworthy resemblances of the historical personages re- 
presented. 

“In our ninth report we had proposed that twelve com- 
partments in the same room should be filled with metal 
casts from models of bas-reliefs, to be provided by a com- 
petent sculptor. The subjects pro —relating to events 
corresponding with the periods of our history to which 
the before-named portraits belong—are enumerated in the 
appendix to our seventh report. The preparation of the 
models referred to was ultimately committed to Mr. Wil- 
liam Theed. Eleven models, the design and execution of 
which are highly approved by us, have been completed by 
him accordingly ; and ten of such models, cast in metal 
by Messrs. Elkington, Mason, and Company, of Birming- 
ham, have been fixed in their places in the Prince's 
Chamber.” 

“ We propose to commission Daniel Maclise, R.A., to 
paint in fresco one of the subjects in the Royal Gallery, at 
the price of £1000. 

* The subjects proposed for that gallery, and which are 
also enumerated in the appendix to our seventh report, are 
eighteen in number, two of them measuring 45 feet in 
length. The magnitude of the undertaking not only 
suggests the subdivision into two series of the upper and 
lower range of subjects, but, as regards the lower range 
alone, it appears advisable that the artists should contem- 
plate the treatment of such subjects as have a correspond- 
ence or local relation with each other, so that, in the event 
of his being interrupted in the prosecution of so great a 
work, the portion which he may have been enabled to 
complete may still, as far as possible, form a whole by 
itself. 

** For the above reasons we have thought it expedient to 
invite the artist, while confining himself to the lower 
range of subjects, to prepare designs for the two larger 
compartments on the east and west walls, and, in the first 
instance, to undertake one of the smaller compartments at 
the north or south end of the room.” 

** With regard to the Peers’ Robing-room, the subjects 
for which, to be executed in fresco, and which are ex- 
plained in the appendix to our seventh report, have been 
committed to John Rogers Herbert, R.A., we are enabled 
to state that the artist has completed, to our entire satis- 
faction, a large cartoon for the subject of ‘ Moses bringing 
down the Tables of the Law to the Israelites ;' and we 
trust that the fresco from the same will proceed without 
interruption.” 


We draw attention to the paragraphs which state 
that thecommission has appropriated a sum of £1500 
“to the painting of twenty-eight whole-length por- 
traits of personages connected with the Tudor family, 
to be placed in the apartment called the Prince’s 
Chamber, as pro in the appendix to our 
seventh report. Of such portraits, executed by, 
or under the direction of, Mr. Burchett, fifteen have 
now been completed. Being taken from authentic 
sources, and executed in methods fitted to reproduce 
the style of the original works, they at once serve 
a decorative purpose, and constitute trustworthy 
resemblances of the historical personages repre- 
sented.” The price paid for these historical portraits 
averages just over £50 a piece ;—and we have quoted 
the passage here, for the p of inviting to it the 
attention of the trustees of the National Portrait 
Gallery. If the paragraphs in question had been 
penned with the express view of enforcing the 
argument for copies which we have all along main- 
tained as suitable to the youth of the new institution, 
they could not have served us more effectually than 
they do by the precept which they imply and the 
illustration which they offer. 
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Tne Brrtisu Lystrrvtion.—The following pic- 
tures have been lent by their respective owners to 
the Directors of the British Institution, for the use 
of the students who may be desirous of copying 
them :—“ The Infant Saviour sleeping on the 
Cross,” by Murillo, Earl Howe; “The Saints of 
Seville,” Murillo, Duke of Sutherland; “ Land- 
scape,” Both, Mr. Perkins; “ Nelly O’Brien,” Sir 
J. Reynolds; “Dead Game,” &e., Snyders, Earl 
Howe ; “ The Duke of Newcastle,” Dodson ; “ Lady 
Beaumont,” Sir J. Reynolds ; “ Venice,” Canaletto, 
Earl Howe; “ The Raboteur,” 4. Carracci, Earl of 
Suffolk ; “ Venus and Cupid,” attributed to 7itian, 
Earl Wemyss ; two “ Portraits,” De Vos, Mr. Bro- 
derip ; “ Portrait,” Zintoretto, Mr. G. Richmond, 
R.A.; “ Head of Christ,” Guido, Earl of Suffolk ; 
“Elijah,” Guido, Sir C. Burrell; “ Landscape,” 


| Salvator Rosa, Mr. Perkins ; “ Landscape,” Mouche- 


ron and Lingelbach, Mr. Cholmondeley. Year by 
year, as the season comes round for opening the 
“School of Painting,” as it is called, at the British 
Institution, we have poiuted out its almost entire 
inutility for any really beneficial purpose: copies 
are made—some , certainly, some indifferent, 
others decidedly bad; the majority of them find 
their way, we Png into the hands of the nefa- 
rious dealers, who dis of them to such connois- 
seurs as Mr. Peters, whose Art-patrouage has figured 
so conspicuously of late in the police-court, The 
whole thing is a mistake,—well-intentioned, we 
admit, but still a aistake. 

Tue Traratsar “ions.— The Nelson Monn- 
ment, it would seem, is destined to retain its ex- 
ceptional character to the last. No movement can 
be made, apparently, in the matter of this memo- 
rial which is not an eccentricity, Men, as well 
as things, change their characters where it is 
concerned, As regards ¢hings, our readers know, 
that the method chosen here for glorifying a great 
admiral is to mast-head him :—and, that the state of 
quasi ruin in the case of this column has belonged to 
the period of its youth. As regards persons, a noble 
worshipper of mediwval methods becomes here an 
inventor of new ones,—and a painter, in this case, 
is translated into a sculptor for the nonce. The 
commission to Sir Edwin Landseer for the bronze 
lions, which we dealt with doubtfully as an anomaly, 
turns out to be also a fact,—and the intrinsically 
striking character of the innovation becomes more 
striking as proceeding from one who in all matters 
else proclaims it as his desire stare super antiquas 
vias. Lord John Manners, retrospective and old- 
English in St. Paul's, has got somewhat in advance 
of the modern logic in Trafalgar Square. The point 
of consistency, in these inconsistencies, seems to be, 
that the present Chief Commissioner of Public Works 
is unable to do anything like anybody else. It is 
needless to conceal, that the sculptors are seriously 
dissatisfied. The matter is not much, so far as the 
commission itself is concerned,—and in its mere 
character of a benefice, woul not be worth the 
irritation it creates. But the resolute intention to 
ignore the sculptors manifested here, is all the more 
offensive for the triviality of the scale. So poor, it 
seems, is England in their branch of the plastic arts, 
that Lord John Manners, wanting @ sculpture lion 
or two, is driven, perforce, among the inters. 
Unluckily, Lord John is not in the Commission of 
the Fine Arts, or he might balance matters by giving 
to one of our sculptors an order for a fresco-painting 
in the House of Lords.—The worst of the affair is, 
that it has the character of a job. Lord John 
has, in fact, farmed out the Lions. Nobody sup- 
poses, of course, that Sir Edwin Landseer will el 
the animals with his own hand; but he receives the 
privilege of selecting, instead of the minister, some 
sculptor to do so,—paying such portion of the 
£6000 as he may contract for, and carrying the 
balance to his own account, ‘The commission is 
unquestionably jobbed. Sir Edwin Landerer, we 
must say, puts himself in a false position towards 
his brother artists by consenting to be a party to 
such a transaction. We, for ourselves, have a firm 
belief,—and hope that many will share it,—that the 
calculation of profit has not entered into Sir Edwin's 
motives, and that there is no danger of his starving 
the public work with a view to his private gain. 
But, the transaction is unnatural in itself,—offensive 
to the sculptors of E y—~and the painter has 
certainly exposed himself to unfavourable interpreta- 
tions. Cost what they may, of the £6000 put at Sir 
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Edwin's disposal, and even if they should demand the 
whole money,—we have, ourselves, no doubt that we 
shall have fine lions from his design.—And, by the 
way, we may mention, in reference to that matter, 
that the great animal painter has, if we be rightly 
informed, determined on the introduction, into his 
treatment of the subject, of what in such a situa- 
tion will be a novelty. The four lions keeping 
watch at the base of the pillar on whose summit, by 
the questionable device of the original artist, Lord 
Nelson stands, like Simon Stylites in a cocked hat, 
are, we are told, to be on all fours,-—instead of in the 
attitude of more or less repose that has hitherto 
been deemed proper to the office. Certainly, such a 
presentment will harmonize better with the uneasy 
position assumed, for his bronze eteraity, by the 
great admiral aloft,—and there seems no good reason 
why the subordinate lions should be allowed to sleep, 
or to rest, while the chief is keeping a look-out 
through the centuries. Seriously, we cannot ven- 
ture to predict beforehand the probable effect of a 
novelty in composition like this, — but we may un- 
hesitatingly announce our faith in any forms of 
animal presentment that are likely to proceed from 
Sir Edwin Landseer’s design. 

Tue Scutrrure Room tn THE KENSINGTON 

Musrum.—The collection of British works of sculp- 
ture in the Kensington Museum, is so generally 
considered a success, and is so attractive to the 
public, even within the limits at present afforded by 
that establishment, that we may rely on further 
opportunities being afforded for the Exhibition of 
British sculpture at some future time, and when- 
eyer that most useful branch of Government Educa- 
tion, represented by the Department of Science and 
Art, is further developed. Within the last few 
weeks, two beautiful statues have been added to the 
coilection—the “‘ Venus,” of Gibson, and the “ Greek 
Slave,” by Powers—both in exquisite marble, which 
have been here arranged side by side, so that the 
spectator has the opportunity of comparing these 
examples of British and American Art. Although 
the collection is closely restricted to Native Art, this 
regulation was not held to shut out the work of our 
brothers across the sea. At any rate, the Sculptors’ 
Committee would not so construe it, and it appears 
that they took the opportunity of according a grace, 
which none can regret. We may add that we never 
saw the “Greek Slave” look so well as she does in her 
present situation, simply taking her chance with the 
other works around, and free from the adventitious 
pseudo-adornment of a canopy, Xc., as we have here- 
tofere been accustomed to see her. The entire col- 
lection will, we understand, be soon rearranged, and 
some of the works changed, that being in accordance 
with the original plan, viz., that although the Ex- 
hibition is to be of a permanent character, there are 
to be chavges of works, and of arrangements, from 
time to time. Some works of deceased artists also, 
we are glad to see have been added since our last 
visit, so that the collection is gradually taking the 
form that it is intended to present, namely, that of a 
representation of the British School of Sculpture. 
We hope to find soon some examples of the work of 
Flaxman in the collection. The noble group, by that 
great artist, of “ Michacl and Satan,” would be espe- 
cially appropriate. We are sure, and, indeed, have 
taken every opportunity to say, that British Seulp- 
ture ouly wants to be fairly dealt with to form a 
leading public attraction, and we are glad to see 
that the enlightened management which characterizes 
the Department of Science and Art at South Ken- 
sington, is not blind to the fact. 

Tue Pourszky CoLLection or Gems.—Amongst 
the indirect, but not the less important, results of 
the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition may be 
numbered an increased (and, as we hope, a continually 
increasing) facility of access to various private col- 
lections of works of Art, for the purposes of exami- 
nation aud study. Public taste has decidedly been 
awakened, and the inclination of the public mind 
bears strongly in the direction of Art, with the view 
to the acquisition of sound and comprehensive in- 
formation. And, on the other hand, the possessors 
of Art-treasures are, at least, beginning to show a 
truly liberal readiuess to render their collections 
available, as teachers of Art under its diversified 
forms of expression. The singularly interesting 
collection of sculptured and engraved gems which 
is now the property of Francis Poulszky, Esq., has 
been entrusted by that gentleman to Messrs, Howell 
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and James, the eminent goldsmiths aud jewellers of 
Regent Street, in order that they may be examined 
and studied at their establishment, by all persons 
who are desirous to form an acquaintance with works 
of Art of this class. The collection has been care- 
fully arranged and catalogued ; and visitors are not 
only received in the most gratifying manner, but 
they find that their attention is directed to the gems 


by a gentleman who is thoroughly master of this | 


department of Art. It would be difficult to form too 
high an estimate of this collection, both from the 
excellence of the various examples that it contains, 
and also from its historical completeness. Com- 
mencing with the cylinders of Babylonia and Assyria, 
and with the ancient works of the Egyptian engravers, 
this collection passes on through the several periods 
of Greek and Etruscan art, until it reaches the pro- 
ductions of those artists who laboured to adorn the 
dignified greatness of imperial Rome. Nor does 
it rest here; but extending to the middle ages, it 
exhibits many specimens eminently characteristic of 
that era, and then it again advances to the works of 
still more recent gem-engravers. On the present 
occasion we do not propose to do more than to 
direct the attention of our readers to this rare 
aud precious collection, and to acquaint them with 
the advantages they may derive through the judicious 
liberality of Mr. Poulszky: hereafter we may hope 
to be enabled to give a detailed description of some 
of the more remarkable of the gems. We cannot, 
however, close even the present brief notice, without 
expressing our special admiration for the afrange- 
ment of the case of intaglios. These gems are 
exhibited in such a manner that they are set 
against the light, and consequently they are both 
seen and seen to advantage. They are also placed 
on plates that have been richly gilt, and thus a 
reflected light is thrown upon the gems themselves, 
which greatly enhances the generally excellent effect 
of their novel and ingenious arrangement. 
Muritto.—There is at Messrs. Williams and 
Norgate’s, in Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, an 
example of Murillo, in excellent preservation. It is 
an “ Immaculate Conception,” and the arrangement 
is similar to the version of the same subject in the 
Louvre, but containing symbols which that picture 
does not. The draperies are a white robe with a 
flowing dark blue mantle—a favourite colour always 
with Murillo, as a principal in this part of the com- 
position. The features constitute that face so 
familiar to us in all the Virgins and Madonnas of his 
mature period, and supposed to be a study from his 
wife, Dofia Beatriz de Cabrera y Sotomayor. As 
in the picture in the Louvre, the figure is enwreathed 
in cherubim; and also, as in that picture, the 
Virgin rises on a crescent which composes with a 
cloud and a company of cherubs beneath the feet of 
the figure. As usual, the relief is a warm sky, and 
two of the principal cherubs, in the upper part of 
the picture, present on one side a rose, and on the 
other a lily to the Virgin. The group of cherubim 
in the lower part is exquisitely painted; some 
of the figures are in shade, but they have not 
been originally painted so—they have, in finishing, 
been toned down by a glaze, as is evident from 


the sweep of a broad brush; and in certain pas- | 


sages of this part, one of two things may be sus- 
pected—either that the hands of the cherubim have 
been retouched, or that in cleaning they have been 
too severely treated. Inasmuch as the composition 
evidences more thonght than that of the Louvre 
picture, it is probable that it has been painted sub- 
sequently to that work; the dispositions are more 
graceful, and the complementary passages are more 
perfect. The size of the canvas may be about four or 
four and a-half feet by about six feet. The history 
of the picture is this :—It was one of the collection 
in the monastery of the Carmelites in the city of 
Mexico, to which society it was presented in the 
seventeenth century, by Don Juan de Palafox y 
Mendosa, Archbishop of Mexico. It remained 
there until the beginning of the present century ; 
when, at the instance of Lord Cochrane, the Carme- 
lites were induced to part with it. With a view to 


| its embarkation for Europe, it was removed to Vera 


Cruz, but this intention was frustrated by the 
breaking out of the Mexican revolution in 1810.- It 
was then for security placed in the monastery of the 
Carmelites of that town. The archbishop, Don 


AntonioJoaquim Perez Martinez—ambassador tothe | 
Spanish Cortes in the year 1812—a great connois- | October. 


seur in Art, obtained possession of t i 

took it with him oa his retar Aa Emerges boy 
until his death, it formed one of the gems of his 
collection. After his death it was purchased by 
Don Francisco Pablo Vasquez, Archbishop of 
Mexico and plenipotentiary of his Holiness the 
Pope, from whom it was purchased, in 185] by 
Don José Lang, a merchant of Puebla, who sent it 
in 1853, to his friend and correspondent Mr. J. i. 
Dick, of Offenbach near Frankfort, from whom it 
comes into the posesesion of the present proprietors. 
Such is the account given of it by Messrs. Williams 
and Norgate. ‘The proprietors possess written 
certificates of conviction of the authenticity of 
the work from Professor Magnus of Berlin, Dr. 
Waagen, and Mr. Miindler. But these were en- 
tirely uonecessary, since the work speaks unequi- 
vocally for itself; and without travelling further 
than our home circle of connoisseurs, there are 
many persons not less qualified to pronounce upon 
the work, than the authorities above named. The 
background looks as if it had been tampered with, 
yet the picture is in better condition than that at 
Paris, and if the price be not exorbitant it ought to 
be in our national collection. 

Carrick’s Puorocrarnic Pictures. — The 
greatest step that has yet been made towards the 
utilization of photography has been accomplished 
by the process adopted by Mr. Carrick, the eminent 
miniature painter, in his trauslation of photographic 
portraits into miniature pictures of the most exqui- 
site brilliancy and finish. These works are executed 
upon photographs taken by Mr. Savony, whose 
establishment is at Scarborough, and the perfect 
success whereby their translation has been effected 
into miniature pictures of the highest class, reminds 
us of even the very best works which Mr. Carrick 
has contributed to the exhibitions of the Royal 
Academy. The practice and feeling of Mr. Carrick 
eminently qualify him to translate photographs into 
pictures, since it is evident by all his works that his 
great principle is the preservation of that personal 
individuality without which all portraiture is im- 
perfect. We have been much struck by the un- 
exampled beauty and lightness of his vignette 
miniatures, which, in opposition to an extremely 
pure white ground, show the utmost sweetness and 
mellowness of tint, with a delicacy of drawing and 
vivacity of expression far surpassing everything that 
has hitherto been accomplished in the most success- 
| ful treatment of photography. These elegant pro- 
| ductions are peculiar to the practice of Mr. Carrick 
| —he has made them his own; and such renderings 

from photography are fully equal to the gems of the 

same kind that have from time to time been ex- 
| hibited by him on the walls of the Royal Academy : 
' the recollection of them there brings also to remem- 
brance many remarkable Jikenesses of the celebrities 
of our time, as Lord Lyndhurst, Lord John Russell, 
Rogers the poet, Wordsworth, Lablache, Farren, all 
resemblances so perfect and so naturally expressive, 
as to place us at once on terms of intelligence with 
those eloquent identities. The photographs of Mr. 
Savony are the clearest and most definite we have 
seen, and by his patented process are in perfect 
drawing. In contemplating the splendid results 
effected by Mr. Carrick, it is difficult to suppose 
them other than examples of his most successful 
miniatures, for which the highest rate of compensa- 
tion has been paid. : 

TusuLaR Drawine Penciis.—Some time ago 
we directed attention to a new kind of pencil, 
patented by Messrs. Winsor and Newton, the espe- 
cial advantage of which is that they require no 
cutting, the lead being placed in a case like an 
ordinary patent pencil-case, only that it is made of 
wood. Those pencils were manufactured especially 
for artists, and pupils who are learning to draw ; 
and, from our own experience, we can testify to 
their utility, their cleanliness, and the purity . 
the lead. ‘Ihe patentees have just now submitte 
for our approval some specimens—HH, H, and HB— 








intended expressly for architectural and engineering 
drawings ; they possess all the good qualities we 
found in the others, and deserve to be bronght inte 
general use. A small instrument for anya 
the points is necessary for those who use the 
pencils—it may be purchased with the latter. 
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Tue “1861” Exntsition.—There is some dis- 
eussion “a-foot,” promoted, we believe, by the 
Journal of the Society of Arts, concerning the best 
site for the proposed exhibition—the ground at 
South Kensington and Battersea Park, each finding 
strenuous advocates. At present we offer no opinion 
on the subject. We take it for granted the Council of 
the Society is taking active steps for obtaining the 
requisite aid to render the exhibition effective, locate 
it where they may, for a couple of years will pass 
by very rapidly. 

THE LaTE Ear or Leicester.—The new stone 
statue of the late Earl, placed on the top of Dere- 
ham Corn-hall, has been formally inaugurated. It 
is said to be a very suitable ornament for the new 
building, as well as an appropriate monument to the 
greatest farmer in the world. The statue weighs 
over three tons, and was cut out of a block weigh- 
ing seven tons. The stone is from the Isle of Port- 
land. The present earl is said to have pronounced 
the model for the statue to be one of the best which 
he had ever seen. Mr. Butler, of London, was the 
sculptor.— Builder. 

THE MOVABLE COLLECTION of specimens from 
the Government Department of Art having been 
lent to CLONMEL, an effort has been made to provide 
suitably for them, and to produce a creditable exhi- 
bition, which, so far as we can learn, and making 
due allowance for limited resources, we believe to 
be “a success.” To the committee of the local 
Mechanics’ Institute is mainly due the credit of this 
event, both as to its origin and accomplishment ; 
but several gentlemen of rank and position volun- 
tarily came forward and tendered their assistance, 
both by valuable contributions and otherwise. 

STEEL ON CopPpER-PLATES.—M. Joubert, a French 
engraver long settled in this country, whose works 
are well known to our subscribers, has recently 
introduced here from France, and patented, a process 
of depositing steel upon an engraved copper-plate, 
without injury to the most delicate lines upon it. 
A copper-plate thus faced will, we understand, print 
several thousand impressions ; and when the surface 
becomes in the least degree worn, the deposit is 
easily removed, and a new face given to it; so that 
the plate may be worked almost ad infinitum with- 
out being deteriorated. A brief notice of the inven- 
tion has already been given in the Journal of the 
Society of Arts. Next month we hope to speak 
of it at some length. 

THe Art-MANuPAcTuRE AssoctaTION — the 
locale of which is Edinburgh, but which extended 
its ramifications south—has, we understand, ceased 
its functions. We do not, at present, notice the 
rumours afloat on the subject; but it will be our 
duty to inquire concerning them, and report to our 
readers. 

Tue CrystaL Patace Art-Unton.—This asso- 
ciation has not yet commenced operations; but a 
committee is formed, at the head of which is the 
Earl of Carlisle. Commissions have been given for 
the production of various Art-works for distribution 
to subscribers,—and to subscribers only,—and we 
have reason to believe that within a very short 
period a very inviting prospectus will be issued by 
the manager—Thomas Battam, Esq., F.S.A. 

Tue Crrstat Patace.—It is stated that the 
directors of the Crystal Palace have it in contempla- 
tion to light the tropical end of the building, by 
means of the electric light, during the winter months. 

MonuMENTAL ComMEMORATIONS.—A few short 
paragraphs under the head of minor topic, will, for 
the past month, carry forward the record which we 
keep of this continued monumental movement.—Of 
these paragraphs, the earliest must on this occasion 
be given to science, because of the great names in- 
volved.—The men of Grantham have been (as we 
have elsewhere noted) inaugurating, with becoming 
ceremonial, their long promised monument to the 
greatest of all,—Sir Isaac Newton. The statue 
stands now upon St. Peter’s Hill, in the good town ; 
and on that site it was handed over to the keeping 
of the ages by an inaugural address from Lord 
Brougham.—Then comes the great name of George 
Stephenson. In the large hall of the terminus at 
Euston Grove,—presiding, as it were, through all 
time, at the starting-point of that iron network with 
which he bound together the North,—stands, in 
marble, the figure, by Baily, of the great engineer ; 
but the North itself has no monumental record of 
the remarkable man whom it sent forth on his career 





of scientific conquest. A movement is at length in 
progress to supply this want. On the occasion of 
its first proposal, by Mr. Fairbairn, a sum of £500 
was at once subscribed, as a commencing fund: and 
a public meeting is to be in a few days held, with 
the view of forming a committee to conduct the 
project, and widening the area of appeal.—Turning 
from these scientific lenee we open again the sad 
volume of the Indian war, for ano illustration or 
two. First, we have Captain Peel,—whose high 
distinction it is, that he added something of honour 
to the great name he bore. In his case, the proposal, 
at home, is, that his picture shall be painted by Mr. 
John Lucas, and presented to Greenwich Hospital, 
on condition that it find a place in the Painted Hall. 
A cabinet picture, copied from this original, is to be 
presented to the dowager Lady Peel,—the chief 
mourner over two such dead :—and a print, which 
Messrs. Graves and Co. hope to have ready in May 
next, will be presented to every seaman and marine 
who served in the Naval Brigade under Sir William 
Peel.—To Major-General Sir H. W. Barnard, one 
of the heroes of Delhi, a handsome monumental 
tablet is about to be erected in the military chapel 
of the Wellington Barracks, in Bird-cage Walk. It 
is of white Carrara marble,—and reckons Sebastopol 
in the account which it keeps for posterity of the 
titles of the chief whom it records.—A tablet has 
been lately placed, too, in the chancel of Cottenham 
Church, in memory of the late Major Banks, Provi- 
sional Chief Commissioner in Oude, ‘‘who was 
killed,” says the inscription, “in discharge of his 
duty, during the siege of the Residency at Lucknow.” 
—The “ Sir Henry Lawrence Memorial” will, in all 
probability, have to take some other form than that 
which, our readers will remember, had been as- 
signed to it. In the spirit of Sir Henry’s own life, 
it had been determined to commemorate his death 
by devoting the funds subscribed to help towards 
the maintenance of the two asylums for the chil- 
dren of soldiers which he had founded near Simlah 
and at Mount Aboo. It is now believed, that the 
government of India will charge themselves with 
the support of these institutions; in which case, 
the Lawrence memorial committee will have again 
to consult their subscribers as to the disposition 
of the fund.—Quitting the Indian field of death, 
we may announce, that the marble statue of Arch- 
deacon Brooks, subscribed for, as our readers will 
remember, by the town of Liverpool, with a view 
to its erection in St. George’s Hall,—and en- 
trusted to Mr. Spence, a young artist of that town, 
but now studying and working in Rome,—has 
arrived from the Eternal City; and will probably 
have reached its pedestal before this number of our 
Journal sees the light.—The statue, in marble, by 
Behnes, of the late Mr. Edward Baines, has been 
erected in the new Town Hall at Leeds :—and the 
townspeople of Huddersfield are about to erect a 
statue to Mr. Crossley, their member, to perpetuate 
the memory of the enlightened liberality that gave 
to the people the land for a park, outside the town. 
The commission has been given to Mr. Durham. 
—Some weeks ago, the foundation was laid, on the 
Windy Hill, a conspicuous site near the town, of a 
monument to the memory of Margaret McLaughlan 
and Margaret Wilson, the two heroic maidens who, 
some century and a half ago, suffered martyrdom in 
the waters of Wigtown Bay. The “ Martyr’s An- 
them” was sung in the square of Wigtown by a crowd 
of persons assembled from all the country round ; 
and the magistrates aud clergy, with the member 
for the boroughs, led out the procession, moving 
four abreast, to its solemn act of memorial-homage 
on the Windy Hill. 

Tue Bririst Musgum.— Among the natural 
fruits of that predilection for the provisional and 


unsystematic, of which the last overt manifestation | 


was the separation of the National Gallery from the 
Trustees of the Kensington Gore estate, we may 
point to what is now taking place in the British 
Museum. Here, everybody is at his wits’ end for 
want of room,—but nobody will consent to make 
any. No officer can exhibit his collections in the 
encumbered space which he commands,— yet no 
officer will have the encumbrance cleared away. 
Everybody is in the way of everybody else,—and 
ends by being in his own. Science is kept bottled 
up in cellars,—and there is not elbow-room to draw 
the cork. To say, that the departments are all 
overflowing, would be a mistake in terms, where all 


are dammed. One-half the collections are unseen. 
Learning is bought at heavy prices, to be kept packed 
up in cases. For any use we have, or can have, of 
them, we might as well have left a large portion of 
the treasures for which we have toiled and paid in 
the places whence we imported them.—This happy 
state of things is, as we have formerly pointed out, 
brought about by the ingenious device of keeping 
the national treasures in duplicate and in triplicate. 
Out of this clever arrangement, we get several cha- 
racteristic effects. We starve certain of our insti- 
tutions, for the purpose of choking others. Some 
we keep imperfect for want of specimens, that we 
may render the rest imperfect by heaping specimens 
together. We take our treasures away where they 
would be illustrations,—that we may set them down 
where they are encumbrances.—The remedy for all 
this is obvious and direct. It cannot be overlooked, 
—though it is repudiated. Every outery of the 
officers for want of room involves the proposition, — 
and then, denies it. , The disease prescribes its own 
cure; and it is, in fact, not long since we were, or 
thought we were, on the way to a hetter system. 
The great space at Kensington Gore and Brompton 
was secured, to assist iu the promotion of a sounder 
state of things,—and we were approaching danger- 
ously near to a rational arrangement. Luckily, we 
pulled up in time. The approaching peril of con- 
sistency was perceived early enough to check it; 
and we recovered our position of plethora here pro- 
moting atrophy there, and atrophy there feeding 
plethora here.—Of course, we fall back upon the 
old nostrums,—so familiar to John Bull. Instead 
of marshalling our treasures in the ample spaces 
that we have, we are to provide larger spaces at 
immense cost, and there leave the treasures unmar- 
shalled. We have already called the attention of 
our readers to the resolution of the standing com- 
mittee at their meeting in January last, to the effect 
that there is a great deficiency of space in the 
Museum, and recommending the adoption of Mr. 
Smirke’s plan for the purchase of land to the north 
of the Museum. This resolution was communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Government at the time,— 
and in June Mr. Panizzi recalled the attention of 
the Lords of the Treasury to the subject.—As the 
matter stands just now, their lordships have, we 
believe, suggested to the trustees the postponement 
of the question of enlargement, until other and 
more general questions connected with the subject 
shall have been finally considered ;—and it may be 
hoped, perhaps, that this further breathing-space 
will give one more chance to the argument of sound 
economy aud of common sense. 

Art 1n Tasmanta.—Through the courtesy of a 
correspondent at Hobart Town, Mr. W, G. Robertson, 
a catalogue of an exhibition of pictures, now open 
in the Council Chamber of that city, has been for- 
warded to us, with some brief critical remarks on the 
works that are there collected. We regret to be un- 
able to devote more than a short space in our columns 
to a notice of the exhibition. It contains about 260 
paintings in oil and water-colours, and about 100 
bronzes, statuettes, and photographs, all of which 
are contributed by their respective owners, and are 
therefore, we presume, not intended for sale. We 
have little doubt of the majority of the pictures 
being genuine works, as the possessors of the few 
which bear great names are men of position in the 
colony, such as the Bishop of Tasmania, the Vene- 
rable Archdeacon Davies, Sir V. Fleming, &c., &c. 
Moreover, we know that the Art-Union Societies of 
London, Glasgow, &c., have greatly contributed to 
enrich our fellow-countrymen at the antipodes with 
many excellent productions of our artists at home ; 





hence we are not surprised to see in the catalogue 
the names of Boxall, Jutsum, J. 8. Prout, Wood- 
ward, J. P. Knight, R.A., Stanfield, R.A., Holland, 
Hunt, Carmichael, Herring, Muller, R. S. Lander, 
| Chalon, R.A., H. W. Pickersgill, R.A., Bright, D. 
| Cox, Carl Haag, &e. We do not presume to say 
| that all the works thns designated are original, but 
| that they are so is very probable. Our correspon- 

dent, touching on this subject, says :—‘‘ While the 
| Art-Unions disperse so many prizes in the colonies, 
but little encouragement will given for commis- 
sions to resident artists. I trust, however, that 
eventually Tasmania will not only require good pic- 
tures, but good artists themselves.” We hope so too, 
and rejoice to find a love of Art producing, even now, 
such fruits as are there seen, 
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CAXTON SHOWING THE FIRST SPECIMEN OF HIS 
Paintinc to Kixc Epwarp IV. IN THE 
ALMonRY AT Westminster. Painted by 
D. Macurse, R.A. Engraved by F. BromLey. 
Published by H. Graves & Co., London. 


Nearly four centuries have passed since the first 
English printer lit in England the lamp that was 
to give light in every dwelling—to the palace and 
to the cottage alike. The power to read, which was 
then the costly privilege of the few, gradually ex- 
tended to the many; and the whole world became 
heritors of the great bequest of a comparatively 
humble man of energy and enterprise. Honour to 
his ‘memory ; it is a rare and enviable privilege of 
Art to perpetuate the fame of those who are bene- 
factors of mankind; and Maclise has never been 
better occupied than in recording the glory of 
William Caxton. Until within a recent period, 
there stood in one of the most miserable and 
wretched districts of Westminster, an aged and 
dilapidated house, with low rooms, gaunt windows, 
narrow staircase, and all the inconveniences of a 
gone by time—a house that was the first printing- 
office in England. We saw it some twenty years ago, 
when it was literally a den of thieves; there is now 
no trace of it; the Almonry, famous and infamous, 
is gone ; in its place there is now erecting a large 
and stately hotel; and we know that one of the 
earliest duties of those who are building it, will be 
to place a statue of Caxton exactly over the spot on 
which stood that ancient and once honoured dwell- 
ing—recording the interesting fact, and aiding to 
perpetuate a memory which is a glory to every 
English woman and man. 

In this engraving we see the printer explaining 
the mystery to the king and to his court; he does 
this standing by the press, from which the first sheet 
has been removed, to excite the wonder of the 
sovereign, the delight of the “ patrons’”—a noble 
earl and a mitred abbot—and the admiration of all ; 
for there are present none of those who must have 
foreseen in this invention the dawn of freedom and 
the downfall of despotism and bigotry. The 
artist, as best suited to his purpose, has placed 
his characters in one of the “chapels” of the 
abbey, where it is probable Caxton may have 
been located for a time before he was established 
in a fixed residence. To this licence the pain- 
ter was undoubtedly entitled, if indeed it be a 
licence at all; for the house to which we have 
referred, although traditionally described as Cax- 
ton’s, and so considered by historians of West- 
mineter, seemed not of so remote a date as the epoch 
of the printer, and was most likely built on the site 
of a structure still older; very oid it certainly was— 
a timber and plaster erection of three stories in 
height, the upper story having a wooden balcony 
resting on the projecting windows below, with doors 
leading on to it. It is described, and also pictured, 
in the “ Pilgrimages to English Shrines,” by Mrs. 
8. C. Hall. 

Maclise has conceived his subject well, and 
treated it with great ability. So worthy a theme 
could not have been in better hands. The characters 
are sufficiently diversified ; the portraits have been 
carefully studied (we believe, however, that no 
authentic portrait of Caxton exists), and the cos- 
tumes are correct copies of the period. We have 
to speak of the print rather than of the picture ; 
but when the picture was exhibited, it satisfied 
the most exacting among the antiquaries and the 
archaiologists, while it sustained, if it did not aug- 


of fun, relishing the cold that calls their muscles 
into action, and the delight that is born of danger ; 
every group is a story: there is an incident, ook 
where you will. Happy young rascals, how we 
envy them! even the little rogues who are half 
frozen because of the fear that keeps them idle; 
even those who are smarting from falls, or have been 
hit by the snow-ball that some reckless ** gamin 
has flung with accurate aim—even those are to be 
envied. : : 

Yes, it is indeed a treat to examine a print so ab- 
solutely delicious—one that is very rare now-a-days; 
for what with mezzotint and mixed styles, litho- 
graphy and photography, and huge wood-cuts, the 
highest branch of the engraver’s art seems to have 
vanished from among us, and a dine engraving 1s a 
boon to be valued for its rarity as well as for its 
beauty and worth. Mr. Robert Graves is one of the 
British engravers who holds in hand the pure durin, 
and will not be seduced from alle; a = his - 
by any temptations to execute without labour, an 
finish. without time. He has here done himself 
honour; during the more prosperous times of the 
profession, the graver produced few, if any, worthier 
achievements ; the work is one that og Bar safely 
placed beside the best productions of the best period 
of our school; and cannot fail to be universally 
received as an admirable example of the capabilities 
of either art—that of the painter and that of the 
engraver. : 

Tn the honours thus obtained, the publishers are 
entitled to a large share; they have long been 
eminent for liberal enterprise ; their contributions 
to Art are many and good; a list of their publi- 
cations contains a considerable portion of the most 
meritorious Art-issues of the country during the 
last twenty years; this print, however, is un- 
doubtedly the best of their productions; it cannot 
fail to be profitable as a speculation, for it will be 
coveted by all to whom art is a health-giving and 
refining luxury. 





Every MAN HIS OWN TRUMPETER. By G. W. 
Tuorneury. 3 vols. Published by Hurst 
and Brackett, London. 

It is well for Mr. Thornbury that he did not come 
forth as an author halfa century ago, for he may rest 
assured no one, in that slow age, would have read 
his works, unless it had been some ardent fox-hunter 
whose cap was frequently adorned with the brush,— 
who, when there chanced to be hard frost and snow 
on the ground, so that the hounds could not meet, 
or when the season was over, might be induced to 
beguile the weariness of his hours by taking up a 
book like this. Such a reader would pee be in 
at the death, that is, would live out the last page of 
the last volume ; but all others of that generation of 
novel readers would be, in sporting phraseology, 
“ no-where ;” they would sink down breathless and 
exhausted, from sheer rapidity of motion, ere the 
second volume was reached. But, however un- 
adapted to the age of our grandfathers, he is just 
the writer for our own, when everything is done, 
even reading, with the celerity of an express train ; 
bold, vigorous, and, to a certain degree, off-hand, 
he dashes at once into his subject, without any cere- 
monious introduction, and carries his reader with 
him till the journey is ended. : 

The hero of his present story is Cesar de Mirabel, 
of an ancient family in the French provinces, who 
is sent by his father, a veteran soldier of the fire- 
eating school, to Paris to try his fortune at the court 
of Louis XIV. The youth starts, at a couple of 
hours’ notice, on an old war-steed, with his father’s 
well-tempered and well-tried sword belted on, and 





ment, the reputation of the accomplished painter. 
It has been very creditably engraved by Mr. Bromley. 
Altogether there has been of late years no contri- 
bution to British Art so entirely acceptable; it isa 
i of national importance and of universal 
value, 





Tue Sime. Painted by T. Wenster, R.A. En- 
graved by Ronert Graves, A.R.A. Published 

. by Aoxew & Sons, Manchester. 
This admirable print is a rare treat to artists and 
lovers of Art; and hardly less so to ‘‘ the public,” 
for the theme is one that all can comprehend and 
enjoy. The picture was painted man years ago, 
when W ebster was in his zenith; we by no means 
say that he is yet in his decline: his works are still 
unrivalled in their way, and those he might exhibit 
to-day would be classed among the most admirable 
of the country and the But to paint many 
such pictures as this is the lot of few ; assuredly, if 
it be not his best, it is that we recall to mind as 
mest, cepecially the memorable production of his 
| sor - The “Slide” represents a group of boys on 
7 tee In winter : every varied attitude, every variety 
Of expression, will be found here ; the boys are full 


fifty louis in his pouch. He is no Don Quixote, yet 
he meets with numerous adventures ere he enters 
the gates of Paris—some of them of his own volun- 
tary seeking, for he is bold, impetuous, and loves a 
joke. In the capital, and more especially at Ver- 
sailles, the abode of the court, we are introduced to 
a number of personages whose names and histories 
are familiar to all who have read the annals of 
the reign of Louis, and also to most novel readers 
of the present day; that period of French histor 

with its wars, its intrigues at home and abroad, 
its voluptuousness, and its irreligion, has been a 
favourite subject with our novel-writers, and ample 
scope does it afford for ‘story, real or imaginary ; 
ample subject, too, is it for sober reflection when we 
think of the terrible doom that overtook the nation 
in a subsequent reign, disasters the foundation of 
which may be dated from the corrupt influences of 
the court of Le Grand Monarque. The characters 
brought forward by Mr. Thornbury, though some of 
them are old acquaintances, are rendered so -new by 
his dramatic and brilliant getting up, that they 
have all the charm of freshness, Shite those who 
make their entrance for the first time are worthy 
of the company to which they belong: king and 


| courtiers, 7 and priests, ladies of unsullied 
| 2 OC 58 
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honour, and fair ladies whose beaut snare 
themselves and others; men of gt Ay fd rd 
men of low estate, poets, dramatists, essayiste, and 
divines, are crowded to ther into as exciting a sto 
as any it has been our fortune to read. Mr, Thorn- 
-- 4 {is be most by ae pointer; with br 
» and vigorous touches, he gives lif 
——a to the Sereatine as they ap . ey 
vas, arran an i i 
- ms e nging grouping them with the skill 





THe ANCIENT Porm or GUILLAUME DEG 
entitled “‘ Le PeLERINAGE DE L’ Boones” cos 
ared with the “ Prrgrim’s Process” of 
OHN Bunyan. Edited from Notes collected 
by the late Mr. Natuaniet H111, of the Royal 
Society of Literature, with Illustrations and 
an ree Published by B. M. PICKERING, 

ndon. 
“There is nothing new under the sun,” said the 
wise king thousands of years ago. Almost all the 
world who have read the “ Pilgrim’s P ” by 
the prisoner of Bedford gaol, cherished the idea they 
had in their hands a book of undoubted originality, 
in thought, plan, and execution: this, however, 
seems not to be the case, John Bunyan’s popular 
allegory is younger, by three hundred years, than 
one of almost the same character and description, 
written by Guillaume de Guileville, prior of the 
royal abbey of Chalis, or Calais, who died in 1360: 
he was the author of a poem entitled “Le Pele- 
rinage de l’Homme,” which appears to have been 
translated into our language, both in prose and 
verse, on several occasions not very many years 
after it was written : of these translations various 
copies, both in manuscript and print, exist in the 
British Museum, the libraries of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, and in a few private libraries, but they are 
all more or less imperfect : very old printed editions, 
in French, are also contained in the British Museum, 
in Paris, and in Holland. ‘The most important of 
the metrical translations is that by the “venerable 
monk Don Jehn Lydgate,” which is in the British 
Museum collection of MSS., and is numbered “ Vi- 
tellius, cxi11.”” Lydgate was a monk of the Order 
4 St. pumas, in oo ae ms Abbey = 
mund’s Bury, in Suffolk ; he is supposed to have 
died in 1440, >" : . 

The book now published, which results from the 
researches of the late Mr. N. Hill, is curious, as 
showing the source from which Bunyan may have 
derived the idea of his work: there seems to be 
every probability that he must, in some way or 
other, have met with Guileville’s poem, and taken 
it as the groundwork of his own allegory: it is 
scarcely possible to entertain a contrary opinion, 
there is such a remarkable parallel in many of the 

, and in the general treatment of the sub- 
ect, in both writings. But Bunyan, assuming that 

e had seen the “ Le Pelerinage,” can scarcely be 
called a plagiarist, except in subject, for, as it is 
here call, “The allegory, which becomes in the 
hands of the former a fascinating narrative, full of 
vitality and Christian doctrine, is in the latter only 
a cold and lifeless dialogue between abstract and 
unembodied qualities.” We know not who has 
been entrusted with the materials collected by Mr. 
Hill for his projected work, but they certainly are 
not brought forward so methodically and clearly as 
could be wished. There is in the matter a wide 
field for comment and annotation, but it has been 
sparingly sown, and that which is grown up one 
of the best kind—not so good, that is, as it rE 
have been under more judicious culture. Had A 
Hill lived to carry out his plan of showing the wt 
that Bunyan was indebted to some of the oonty 5 
diwval Romances for his “ Pilgrimage,” we shou! 
doubtless have seen a very different work ma 
which, however, with all its shortcomings, 
read with considerable interest. 





IxrANT Prayer. Engraved by Henny Cousins, 
from a painting by a. Sant. Published by 
Henny Graves & Co., London. wes 

This is a charming print; one that will touc 

hearts of all oy f it: two lovely childven, om 

kneeling at prayer; pure and innocent, a8 teliove 
beautiful, they have that holy expression we 

the cherubim to have ; untouched, as yet, apo vy 
untainted as yet by wrong, in act or in of af 

A more attractive work of Art has been seidve 

issued; the artist seems to have drawn on OY 

imagination for forms and features perfect in nature; 
et we know these fair young things are “ ” 
iving and growing into actual manhood and nr is 

. God preserve them !—not only in life but - 

purity. There is no living painter who can pain 

a work like this so well as Mr. Sant; hisown mind 

must be of kin to the themes he so often pictures. 
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ESTABLISHED 103 YEARS. 





THE BEST 


REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION. 


nnn 


NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
remedy for INDIGESTION, which is the cause of 
nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that 
it is with justice called the 


“NATURAL STRENGTHENER OF 
THE HUMAN STOMACH.” 


Norton’s Pitts act as a powerful tonic and gentle 
aperient; are mild in their operation; safe under any 
circumstances; and thousands of persons can now 
bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from 
their use. 





t 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in 
every town in the kingdom. __ 





CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ Norton's Pitts,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase the various 
imitations. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! 


GODFREY’S 
EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


18 STRONGLY RECOMMENDED FOR 


Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the Skin, 


AND GIVING IT A BLOOMING AND CHARMING 
APPEARANCE, 


It will completely remove TAN, SUNBURN, RED- 
NESS, &c., and by its Balsamic and Healing qualities 





“ 





| render the Skin Soft, Pliable, and free from Dryness, 


| &c.; clear it from every Humour, Pimple, or Eruption ; 
_ and by continuing its use only a short time, the Skin 
will become and continue soft and smooth, and the 
| Complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 








| Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors 
and Perfumers. 
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WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S 
GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY CATALOGU 


MAY «BE HAD GRATIS, AND FREE BY POST. 


It contains upwards of 400 Iinstrations of his illimiied Stock of Electro and Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and, esis insists ened 
Chimaey-pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Clocks, Table Cutlery, Baths and Toilette Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteade, Bedding, Bed 
Hanging?, &c., with Lists of Prices, and Plans of the SIXTEEN LARGE SHOW-ROOMS, at 


39, OXFORD STREET; 1, 1a, 2, & 3, NEWMAN STREET; and 4, 5, & 6, PERRY’S PLACE, LONDON. 
ESTABLISHED 1820. 
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